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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Before the publicatioii of ^ Letters on the Free Schools of New 
England,'^ in tiie autumn of 1894, it fbrmed a part of the original 
design of the author to pursue the subject in a series of papers of a 
more popular character. Accordingly, during the winter of 1834-5^ the 
following Essays were published in numbers in the ^ Boston Patriot'' 
with the signature of ^ Franklin.** fXpart ^m the great fkuHs in th^ 
government and instruction of the conmion schools, arising chieflj 
from the ignorance and inexperience of the teachers employed in them, 
many intelligent and patriotic citizens had come to regard with deep 
regret the course of legislation, in this state, upon the subject of popu- 
lar education generally. The free schools, strange as it may seem, 
had received almost no legislative attention, protection, or bounty, 
for nearly forty years. Of course, instead of taking the lead In im- 
provement, as they should have done, they remained as nearly sta- 
tionary, as any institution can remain, in such an age and such a state 
of society, as those in which we live. Some men of longer foresight, 
and many, whose interest in the subject, was quickened by their 
having families to educate, saw and lamented this state of things ; 
but as it was less trouble, on the whcde, to build up schools of their 
own, than to reform those already in existence, they sent in their pe- 
titions to the Legislature in great profusion for acts of incorporation, 
and for pecuniary assistance to enable them to establish Academies 
under their own direction. These petitions were usually granted ; 
and donations, small ones to be sure, were made to fruther their ob* 
jects. But the obvious tendency of this course of legislation was to 
help directiy those citizens who least needed help, and to encourage 
precisely that class of schools, which, if they were necessary, would 
spring up spontaneously without the aid of legislative bounty. ^ 

Within a few years, even these higher schools, from their unwieldy 
organization, have ceased to afford such instruction as the public 
require ; and private establishments begin now to take the lead of 
them. Thus have we departed more and more widely from the prinei 
pie assumed by our fathers in the establishment of the Free Schools, 
viz. to provide as good instruction in all elementary and commoA 



ItranclieB of knowledge for tfae poorest citisen in llie cotoinon wealth, 
as tlie ricbeet could buy with all hia wealtb. AdvanceiueDt upon ad- 
Tancement has been made by a few, while the iDaBfi,who arelessTigi- 
lant remain aa they were, with only the unconsoling advantage of a 
Kttle reflected light sent bock by those, who have gone before ihem. 

It waa the main object of these essays to expose the pernicious 
tendency of the above poHcy in the proviaonafor popular education, 
in a political point of view ; and in pursuance of that object, the 
author strove to flz the public attention upon those parts of the sys- 
tem, which seemed, most imperiously, to demand reform. Among 
the most glaring ileleets, whkb long experience and pretty wide ob- 
servation had pointed out in the schools, was, the incompetency of 
the teaeherB. And among the most obvious means of remedying 
thiscafMtaldefect, was, the esiablishment of an institution.for the ed- 
ucation and direct preparation of those teachers for theirdifficult and 
important employment. An outiine was, therefore, thrown out to- 
wards the close of these essays, of an institution for such a purpose- 
Though no legi^tive steps have yet been taken to carry this or any 
(dntilar plan into e&ect, the necessity of something of the kind is so 
obvious, and the deugn has found so great favour with the public, 
that an institution is about to lie established for tfae purpose on pri- 
vate responaibility, with'such dd and encouragement Irani the legis- 
lature, as they may be pleased to bestow. Haturer reflection, and 
the changing the institution from a public to a private seminary, 
will of course suggest and require some modifications in the plan 
but the essential features must remain the same as here stated. 

In regard to these essays, it seems but justice to observe, that, 
although the Acts and general course of reasoning contained in 
them were the result of previous research and reflection, they were 
writteh out from loose materials, mcist of them, Irom day to day as 
they were printed, without the thought at that tim^of their ever ap- 
pearing in another form. They can, therefore, have no pretension to 
Uterary merit. But the subject of them has since become so much a 
topic of public interest and discusmon, that it has frequentiy, and from 
different quarters, been suggested to the author, that if collected and 
put in a form more convenient and accessible, tbey might still further 
promote the cause, which they were originally designed to subserve. 
With the flattering hope that this may be in some degree the cose, 
they have been subjected to a very hasty revision, and ore now o^red 
to the public in a pamphlet form. The author will not regret hie la- 
bour, kf tbey mn but a f^w more friends to the cause of popular 
education. 

BhMw, Seu OcMtr, 1896. 



ESSAY I. 



EXTENT OF THE SUBJECT. 



The education of yoiith has excited, within these few 
years, particularly in our own country, an unusual degree 
of interest ; yet, not so much as its importance demands. 
It has engaged the attention of some discriminating minds, 
and enlisted the feelings of some atdent hearts ; yet, these, 
too, are much fewer than the public good requires. In ap<» 
proaching a subject so comprehensive in its details as that 
of education, it cannot be expected, that I should be zeal- 
ous and rash enough to attempt, here, a very minute dis- 
cussion of it. Especially, when the zeal and ardour, which 
the importance of the subject naturally inspires, are con- 
stantly allayed by the doubts, which haiig around and ap- 
prize me, that all my efforts may result in no good either 
to myself or the public. It is a hope of some successful 
influence, far enough from assurance, which encourages 
me to discuss, briefly, a few only of the topics connected 
with, and involved in it. This it will be my endeavour to 
do plainly. I shall confine my remarks, more particularly, 
to political views of the subject, and enforce the conside- 
ration of them, more strongly, from political motives. I 
shall state some facts connected with our system of Free 
Schools, which I think are not so generally known, or 
whose importance is not so deeply felt as they ought to be. 
And if I should find it necessary to point out a few faults 
and defects in their organization, and also in the appropri- . 
ations of money for their support, it will not be with the 
intention of impeaching the motives, or undervaluing the 
efforts of those, who have laboured, however unsuccessful- 
ly, to perfect tfie system, and bring from it the greatest 
public good. But, if upon careful examination, defects 



AM be 6niimI to exist, and abuses be detected ; it is cer- 
tainly desirable, that the fonner should be, forthwith, sap- 
plied, and the latter corrected. I have not, however, even 
in my own mind, reduced to such system, my ideas on the 
subject of discu9Bi<Mi, as to justify a more explicit state- 
ment of what I prv^KMe to do. I must, therefore, leave my 
subsequent essays to explain their own meaning and ob- 
jects ; feeling perfectly assured that, if they cannot do that, 
they will be of but little use. 

The influence of education on our character and happi- 
ness is not duly estimated, even by those, who seem to pay 
most attention to it. The meaning of the tenn, even, in 
its genera] acceptation, is much too narrow. It is thought 
to comprehend a little instructicMi in the airt oC talking, 
and reading over words, widiout any definite ideas attach- 
ed to them — a few moral lesscms in the form <^ maxims, 
which are not understood, or are constantly contradicted 
by every example — and all enforced by the nlutary discip- 
line of the rod, agreeably to the injunction of the " Wisest 
Man ;" who, with reverence be it spoken, made many wiser 
maxims, than ^^ spare the rod and spoil the child." Edu- 
caticMi means more than this. It embraces all that series 
of means, by which the human understanding is gradually 
enlightened, and the dispositions of the heart are formed 
and called forth, between earliest infency and the period, 
when we consider ourselves as qualified to take a port in 
active life. Though a consistent system fully developed, 
with constant reference to the above definition, and tho- 
roughly carried into practice, would be a great improve- 
ment on all systems of education, which have hitherto pre- 
vailed ; yet that definition would be much better if it 
were more general still. It should embrace the develope- 
ment of the powers of our bodies. This is as much a 
branch of education, as the intellectual and moral devel- 
opement of our heads and hearts. In fiict, all that a man 
is when grown to maturity, more than he is at his birth, is 
the result of education in its widest sense. 

All its branches, in this general acceptation of the term, 
are not equally within the reach of means^ or subject to 
our cimtrol, even when those means are applied with the 
utmost human skill. The powers of the body, for instance, 
will be, in some good degree, develcqied by the natural 
comae of things, without any direct effiMts of oar own. 



with reference to them. This circumstance i9, perhaps, 
one reason why this branch of education has been hitherto 
neglected entirely, or never considered a part of it. Our 
animal wants oblige us to make some use of our limbs, 
whether we are willing or unwilling, • in order to supply 
those wants. And this necessary exercise of the powers 
of our bodies, develops them, and constitutes all the edu- 
cation, we have in one branch of the great subject. But 
though the natural course of things, does more for our 
education in this respect, than in any othei', it is still ap- 
prehended, that human means may be applied to this part 
of education with a most happy eflfect. In the application 
of our means, however, nature must not be contradicted in 
her operations ; but followed and aided. With a thorough 
knowledge of the physiology of our bodies, occasions and 
opportunities may be arranged and presented for calling 
into exercise all the various mnctions of the different parts, 
without contradicting or forcing nature. But such a course 
of discipline must be of incalculable utility in strengthen- 
ing the power and quickening the energy of those parts of 
the bodv, which are seldom, in the ordinary avocations of 
life, called into action. The remark applies with pecu- 
liar pertinency to those, who are destined from their cradle 
tp the life and sedentary habits of a student. Placed by 
circumstances, they can hardly be called favorable circum- 
stances, above the necessity of bodily exertions, they usu- 
ally grow up a puny race, liable to be completely discom- 
posed by cven^ flake of snow and flaw of wind, which as- 
sails them. The evils of such a defective education are 
not learned till it is too late to apply a remedy. The ha- 
bits of the body are formed, and cannot be changed with- 
out violence to what has now become nature. And the 
hold on life, of some of our most valuable men, is rendered 
fto feeble that it is to them, hardly worth possessing. One 
would think it was a law of nature, that the powers of th^ 
body must decline, precisely as those of the mind ad- 
vance, till the unfortunate student finds himself all spiritu- 
alized before his time. So much has this come to be the 
fashion in our times, that it would be considered evidence 
of great intellectual attainments to be occasionally sick of 
dyspepsia, and to require now and then a journey or a tour 
in Europe for the recovery of the health. And it would 
be no less ap ervidence of stupidity and ddwnright vul- 
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garity to be able to look a northrwest wind in the face, to 
toss a '^ fifty-six" in the air, and leap a five-barred gate. It 
is submitted to an intelligent and reflecting community, 
whether there be any thing inconsistent in the development 
of the powers of the body, in conn<exion with the men- 
tal and moral discipline, which have hitherto made up the 
whole definition of education ; and whether some improve- 
ment may not be made in our systems of education, which 
shall make us physically stronger as well as intellectually 
wiser. 

But who shall reform the theory and the practice of our 
discipline for the young, so as to make its influence the 

ratest and the best upon individuals and upon the pub- 
? All. Every member of the community. For every 
one has a common and almost an equal interest in the result. 
The older are the natural guardians of the younger. Upon 
the former, therefore, devolves the responsibility of the edu- 
cation of the latter. It is by their care, that we are enabled to 
survive the helplessness of infancy. It is by their larger 
experience, that we are taught to moderate, or supply for 
ourselves, the wants of childhood. It is by their aflfec- 
tionate counsels, by their uniform and consistent examples 
of kindness and justice, of piety and devotion, we are won 
to the cause of truth and virtue. In a word, it is by the 
influence of all these, their care, their experience, their 
counsel, and their example, that the young are allured from 
one degree of moral and intellectual excellence to another, 
till thf y approach the highest dignity of human nature. 
Or it is by their neglect and indifierence that the young 
are sufiered ; and by their pernicious example, they are 
taught, to grow op in ignorance and vice, distingoished 

. from the brutes, only, by the atrocity and malignity of their 

I crimes. 

I have said that the older are the natural guardians 
of the younger. This relation subsists generally, and is 
independent of the forms and organization of civil society. 
And by virtue of it, we are bound to lend the influence of 
our example ; and, as fiur as is consistent with other daties, 
to afford the light of our experience to warn them of ap- 
proaching danger, to apprixe them of happiness wilbin 
their reach ; and, by all the means in our power, to prepare 
them to discharge, fiuthfiillT and successfully, similar duties 
to those, who mav come after them, and be in like manner 



dependent upon them. This obligation, though a general 
one, IB oevertheleas a strong one. The duty it impoees is the 
dictate ofnatural and unBuphieticated feehng ; and it results 
directly from its obvious tendency to produce the greatest 
degree of individual and public happiness. But, assuming 
it to be granted, for it must be granted, that all, who have 
arrived at greater maturity, and made larger attainments, 
in what it concerns men most to know, are'morally obliged 
to do something for the benefit of the less experienced, 
how will this obligation affect our own actions and practiced 
As the obligation rests upon all, and exists prior to, and in- 
dependently of, any of the nearer relations, in which we 
may be placed to the young ; it must necessarily be so gen- 
eral and indeterminate, as sometimes to admit a doubt of 
its applicability to our particular case. And under doubt- 
ful circumstances, and such will always exist, iv be easily 
created, we shall be quite likely to explain the obligation, 
so as ina pretty good degree, to suit our own selfi^ and 
short-sighted convenience. Fortunately for our happiness, 
as well as' for that of those who must be guided by our 
experience, we are not left with so vague a rule for the 
discharge of our obligations in this respect. TTie duty ia 
of the highest importance, involving in itself both tempo- 
ral and eternal consequences ; the obligatioii is strong, and 
the rule explicit. If we faulter in the discharge of that 
duty, either through perversity or indifference, the respon- 
sibility, is surely and entirely our own. 

Laws, where laws exist upon the subject, custcun, and 
the forms of civil society, have subdivided the labour of 
instructing the young ; and narrowed the sphere of indi- 
vidual responsibility almost to a point under our immedi- 
ate inspection. None can, here, plead in mitigation of 
their neglect of or indifference to the subject, ignorance of 
where their duty lies, or who are the peculiar objects of it. 
Though, perhaps, many acknowledging the duty, seeing 
the objects of it, and being resolved to do every thing in 
their power to discharge it, may be ignorant of what it 
consists in. But when we have circumscribed the sphere 
of our responsibilities to the young, and brought them under 
our own eyes ; when we clearly comprehend what we wish, 
or what we may expect to accomplish by our efforts ; it wHl 
then be seasonable to investigate or invent the means to 
be used for giving to our exertions their greatest efficacy. 



ESSAY II. 



INFLUENCE OF EARLY EDUCATION. 



The earliest years of infancy are committed to maternal 
tenderness by indications which can hardly be mistaken. 
No mother who knows that her children require the par- 
ticular care and protection of any one, can doubt that the 
first stages of that care devolve, principally, upon her ; 
though many who acknowledge the duty, and are devoted 
to the discharge of it, may not know the best means of ac- 
complishing their object. Timid in adopting any systema- 
tic course of early education lest it should be wrong, and 
anxious to do something lest their children should suffer 
from their neglect, they commonly adopt and revoke, trace 
and retrace, do and undo ; till, amidst all these contradic- 
tions and conflicting principles, the whole period of life, 
which is committed almost exclusively to their care, is 
wasted in doing nothing effectually. Yet, however inef- 
ficient this fluctuating and often entirely wrong course of 
discipline may be, the infancy and childhood of compara- 
tively few of any generation are blessed with even mater- 
nal solicitude as to their education. By far the greater 
part of the children of every age and of almost every na- 
tion grow up without any instruction from their parents, 
except a little aid in the development of such instincts as 
serve to preserve their existence. Their whole education, 
if it may be called by that name, is drawn frogi parental 
examples, which are not always the best, and are often- 
times the most corrupt ; and derived from the influence of 
surrounding society, which, all will acknowledge, contains 
abundantly enough of depravity to corrupt the propensi- 
ties and pervert the tender principles of a child. The 
character of each generation, whatever it may be, is thus 
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entailed with but slight modifications, upon its successor. 
And human reason and discretion have but little to do 
about it. All the appetites and passions, which we possess 
in common with the other animals, come into exercise witli- 
out our efforts, and often in spite of them. While reason and 
the class of powers, which form man's distinguishing attri- 
butes, are developed but slowly and with the greatest care. 
The former, moreover, arrive at full maturity and strength, 
long before we can raise up the counteracting power of 
the latter to direct and control them. What wonder, then, 
that mankind make slow progress in improvement, when 
the current of strong influences sets so steadily against 
them ! 

But the state of society, in which we happen to live, is, 
perhaps, as favourably constituted as any on earth, for de- 
riving the full advantage from a judicious well directed 
system of domestic education. For almost all have intel- 
ligence enough to understand its influence on the future 
character of children, and wisdom enough to appreciate 
its importance to them. Few, too, are here so depressed 
with poverty and want as not to have some opportunities 
to be improved for this purpose. And comparatively few 
have yet run so wild in dissipation and pleasure — that other 
barbarism — as not to leave some interstices of time for re- 
flection upon a subject ; which, one would suppose, must 
be more important to them than any other. Systems of 
domestic education, however, can only be improved by an 
enlightened public opinion, and well informed heads of 
families devoted to the subject. To them, particularly to 
the mother, pertain the duty and the privilege of conduct- 
ing the first stages of the education of their &mily . And both 
the Church and the State, in modern times, must be con- 
tent to leave their future pillars in these hands. 

Neither lawgivers, nor the forms of civil society have of- 
ten interrupted what seems to be so plain a law of nature. 
Instances are to be found, indeed, far back in the history 
of the world, of a violation of it. But they are found 
in ages, and amidst institutions, in other respects, very 
different from our own. The Persian women, for example, 
were so far awed by power or influenced by the institu- 
tions and customs of their country, as to yield their child- 
ren at a very early age, to the care of the public schools 
provided for their education. It was not merely to give 
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them up, for a few hours in a day, to the care of instruct-' 
ers appointed by themselves and subject to their direction 
and control. But they were no longer the children of their 
^lothers. The state or the public adopted them, and as- 
sumed the whole business of their future instruction. The 
institutions of the Persians, for early education were ex- 
ceedingly simple in their organization, and perfectly adapt- 
ed, as all institutions for similar purposes should be, to Uie 
object, for which they are intended. They seem to have 
been formed, too, under a strong conviction of the influ- 
ence of early discipline. And they were so conducted as 
to prepare the children and youth for a fitithful and suc- 
cessful discharge of the duties, which would devolve upon 
them in the capacity of men. In one respect, certainly, 
if no more, hints may be derived from them, useful even 
to more modem and enlightened ages. I allude to the at- 
tention which they paid to the developement of the physi- 
cal as well as of the intellectual and moral powers. As a 
great part of the lives of the men were employed in war, in 
repelling the aggressions of their neighbours, and in mak- 
ing aggressions upon them ; so a great part of their child- 
hood and youtli was taken up in athletic exercises or 
the appropriate discipline of their bodies Of course, 
where the influence of early education is in any degree, 
understood, the discipline of the young will have a refer- 
ence, to what they are to practice when older. And in 
those states of society, where muscular force and agility 
constitute the principal accomplishments of age, they will 
be inculcated with the greatest assiduity upon youth. 

But of all the ancient lawgivers, Lycurgus seems most 
thoroughly to have understood the influence of early edu- 
cation. And he most successfully turned its influence to 
account in accomplishing his designs. ^' What he thought 
most conducive to the virtue and happiness of a city,'' says 
his biogr&pher, ^< was, principles interwoven with the man^- 
ners and breeding of the people. These would remain im- 
moveable,as founded in inclination, and be the strongest and 
most lasting tie ; and the habits, which education produced 
in youth, would answer in each the purpose of a lawgiver. 
As fot smaller matters, contracts about property, and what- 
ever occasionally varied, it was better not to reduce these 
to a written form and unalterable method, but to suffer 
them to change with the times, and to admit of additions 
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or retrenchments at the pleasure of persons so well eda- 
cated. For he resolved the whole business of ligislation into 
the bringing up of youth J*^ The Spartan children, therefore, 
were not under tutors, purchased or hired with money, nor 
were the parents at liberty to educate them as they pleased ; 
but as soon as they were seven years old, Lycurgus order- 
ed them to be enrolled in companies, where they were 
all kept under the same order and discipline; and had their 
exercises and recreations in common. He, who showed 
the most conduct and courage amongst them, was made 
captain of the company, the rest kept their eyes on him, 
obeyed his orders, and bore, with patience, the punish- 
ments he inflicted ; so that their whole education was an 
exercise of obedience. The old men were present at their 
diversions, and often suggested some occasions of dispute 
or quarrel, that thev might observe with exactness, the 
spirit of each, and their fiKiness in battle. 

From this brief account of the institutions of Lycurgus 
for the education of youth it will be seen, that it ^^ was not 
so much his object to give a knowledge of a great variety 
of things, as to form me passions, sentiments, and ideas, 
to that tone which might best assimilate with the constitu- 
tions of the state ; and so to exercise the abilities of both 
body and mind, as to lead them to the highest possible ca- 
pacity for the performance of every thing useful ; particu- 
larly of every thing useful to the commonwealth."* By 
the wisdom and energy of such a policy, he in a few years, 
completely transformed the manners, customs, and charac- 
ters of the Spartans. From an indolent, luxurious and de- 
bauched people, he rendered them active, temperate and 
virtuous, according to his ideas of those terms. So firmly, 
too, had he established his institutions, and so intimately 
had he blended their principles with the very characters 
and nature of his people, by his system of education ; that, 
by their own strength, they sustained themselves in healthy 
and vigorous action, for nearly five hundred years, after his 
death. But " the beautiful pile of justice reared by the 
pious Numa," says Plutarch, " presently fell to the ground, 
being without the cement of education. For Numa left 
it to the option or convenience of parents, to bring up 
their sons to agriculture, to ship-building, to the business 

*Mitford. 
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of a brazier, or the art of musician ; as if it were not ne- 
cessary for one design to run through the education of 
them all, and for each individual to have the same bias 
given him ; but as if they were all like passengers in a 
ship, who coming, each from a different employment and 
with a different intent, stand upon their common defence 
in time of danger, merely out of fear for themselves, or 
their property, and on other occasions are attentive only 
to their private ends." 

Fisher Ames, indeed, in his essays upon the institutions, 
of Lycurgus supposes that the number, who received their 
education in the public schools, above described, consti- 
tuted but a very small part of the whole Spartan youth, 
and that the rest went at large, like the youth of the other 
Grecian States with almost no instruction at all. But 
whether this theory be true or false is not important to my 
present purpose to determine. 

No one, I think, who has examined those institutions, in 
connexion with the history of Sparta and the other coiem- 
porary Grecian states, can doubt, that, it was by controlling 
more perfectly the education of the youth, some or all of 
them, he gave to her the distinctive national character, 
which she preserved for so long a time after him. Whether 
the Spartan or the Athenian character was the most per- 
fect according to our notions of the perfection of national 
charaicter, is quite another question. The Spartan Law- 
giver made his nation what he wished it to be. He desir- 
ed age to be respected at Sparta. He taught the youth 
this virtue ; and age was respected there. He wished to 
banish luxury. He taught the youth to despise it ; and 
luxury was unknown in Sparta. He wished to correct ef- 
feminacy. He taught the youth to value themselves for 
something else, to emulate each other in acts of hardship ; 
and who could endure suffering like the Lacedemonians f 

This overwhelming influence upon the character of a 
people, was not acquired and exercised, by giving to the 
young, now and then, a moral lecture upon the respect due 
to age, upon " the uselessness of luxury," or " the advant- 
ages of a healthy constitution ;" while all these good max- 
ims were constantly contradicted, and their influence coun- 
teracted by every thing seen, and heard, and felt in the 
examples of those about them. The young were taught 
by all they saw to practice the virtues of the age, with- 
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out being able to talk of their moral excellence, and 
perhaps without even knowing them by a name. Man was 
then imitative ; and he is now imitative. He will, there- 
fore, copy what he sees' in the examples of others much 
sooner, than he will practice what he hears in their pre- 
cepts. The abstract standard of excellence, too, with the 
ancients, was not so far removed from the concrete stand- 
ard exhibited in the conduct of men, as it is in modern 
times ; and, of course, the moral lessons founded upon, and 
drawn from that standard, were not so liable to be totally 
wasted, as similar ones are at the present day. Every 
thing around, which could be seized upon by the youthful 
mind as an example, was then in more perfect keeping, 
with what was taught them by precept. This circumstance 
will account, in some degree, for the greater influence, 
which the attention bestowed upon the education of the 
young seemed then to have, than the same attention seems 
now to have. The Spartan Lawgiver influenced his peo- 
ple by means of early education, more than his cotempo- 
raries, only, because he controlled more perfectly all the 
associations of childhood and youth. He, and he alone, 
seejned thoroughly to understand, and skilfully to turn to 
his use, that principle of our nature, which has since been 
so happily described by Dugald Stewart. " Whoever" says 
he, " has the regulation of the associations of another, 
fr6m earliest infancy, is, to a great degree, the arbiter o>f 
his happiness." 

But the associations of the young, in a country, like our 
own, cannot be so readily controlled as they could be with 
the ancients. What could with them be affected by the 
decree of a Lawgiver, must now be doneljy the slower, 
though not less powerful influence of public opinion. 
Where each individual constitutes a part of the sovereignty 
of the State, each otie must of course be addressed, di- 
rectly or indirectly, and convinced of the utility of pub- 
lic measures for improvement. When all this has been 
done, steps are taken affecting the interests of society, 
with as great firmness, and with as rational a hope of suc- 
cess, as if the process of making up the sovereign will were 
more summary. 

I have referred to these instances of attention paid to 
early education among the ancients, not because I suppose 
that their institutions are at all suited to our times, or fit 
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to be adopted in our state of society ; but in order to show 
by history and example — the safest teachers of human wis- 
dom — the influence of early education, in a political point 
of view. Human nature, it is presumed, is not essentially 
changed since the empire of the Persians or the days of 
Lycurgus. And if the Spartan could mould and transfomi 
a nation to suit his own taste, by means of early education, 
why may not the same be done at the present day ? The 
children of modern times are as helpless and as ignorant 
at birth as were the children of Sparta. If they have dif- 

t- ferent characters when men, education has made them so. 
And it may make another generation as different from the 
present, as the present one is from the cruel though heroic 
Spartans. The silence of history upon the subject, leaves 
us to infer that they had five senses ; and we, ot a more en- 
lightened age, have no more. The wide diversity in our 
characters, therefore, has been produced, by what those 

i senses have let into our minds and hearts, and the various 
modifications of it, which differentcircumstanceshave made. 
The education which we receive from the society in 
which we live, is partly beyond, and partly within our own 
control. The influence of it is much more important to us, 
than we commonly suppose. Indeed it makes up far the 

freater part of our characters in manhood. We begin to 
^el its power at birth, and continue to feel it till death. 
How, think you, would a christian teacher succeed in mak- 
ing a good christian character of a pupil, if that pupil were 
surrounded from its cradle by Mussulmen only, and saw 
and heard nothing, but what came from them, save the so- 
litary lectures of his instructer ? This view of the subject 
will enable us, in some degree, to estimate the extent of 
the influence of the education of example. Precepts nev- 
er can, essentially, counteract the influence of examples ; 
but the latter may and often do, as our daily observations 
teach us, counteract the influence of the former. It is not 
the instructions of the mother, though she next has the 
greatest influence, it is not the maxims of the school- 
master, though he were as wise as Socrates, it is not the 
sermons and the exhortations of the pious minister, though 
he were a perfect saint, which form the character of the 
man in any country or in any age. The examples of the so- 
ciety, in which he grows up, these form his character, and 
make him what he is when matured in manhood. 
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If then it is by the power of the examples which we 
see, more than by the influence of any and of all other 
means together, that our characters are what they are in 
manhood ; if it depends upon these, whether we become 
Pagan, Mahometan, or Christian ; if it depends upon these, 
whether we grow up men of principle, or men without 
principle ; men discharging all our duties to God, our 
neighbour, and ourselves, or men neglecting and despising 
them all ; it would seem to be a matter of some conse^ 
quence that the subject have a little consideration in this 
aspect of it. It ought to Arrest the attention of every man, 
who is interested in the happiness of his fellow men, of 
every one who is interested in the character, condition, and 
prospects of his country, and above all, of every parent, 
who is interested in the formation of that chioacter of his 
children, which is to abide by them here, and upon which 
depends their destiny hereafter. 

Although we cannot control the examples which may 
be set before us, we may in a great degree, control those, 
which we set before others, who will never fail to follow 
them. And, if my readers will indulge me in a little more 
preaching, there is no responsibility, which rests upon us, 
as parents loving our children, as patriots loving our 
country, as philanthropists loving piankind, or as ration- 
al and immortal beings adoring our Creator, more solemn 
to us or important to society, than that of yielding our in- 
fluence, whatever it may be, for the improvement and the 
advancement of the rising generation. Let the path of 
virtue be cleared of the asperities with which the ignor- 
ance and the wiles of men have obstructed it, and let it be 
illumined by the bright and steady example of a//, whom 
children from their infancy most love and respect ; and 
there, need be no fear but it will be followed by many, who 
are now allured or driven from it. Though parents may 
look with occasional concern upon the gambols of their 
little ones by the. side of the way, they may be assured 
that they will always be within call. And when the exu- 
berance of their life and spirits have subsided and less 
embarrassed reason succeeds, they will be ready to take 
up the undeviating course of their fathers and turn as 
anxious an eye upon those who may come after them. 
. But he who has corrupted one youth whose examples 
will again corrupt other youths and so forward, the moral 
3 
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taint spreading wider and wider at each remove from its 
original source, while society continues its organization, 
has inflicted an evil on an individual, which he can never 
repair ; he has injured society in a manner, which he can 
never hope to remedy, though he should set over against 
it a whole life of good instructions ; he has fixed a deep 
stain upon the character of the community, which he can 
never wipe out ; and he has destroyed, as far as his influ- 
ence could destroy, capacities for happiness, which ema- 
nate onlv from the goodness of God. 

If such then be the influence of the state of society, in 
which we grow up, on our characters ; and if such will be 
that of the society, which we constitute and must transmit 
to posterity, on their characters ; it is important, that 
those, who contribute more than others to give a form to 
that society, whose larger acquirements and stronger 
powers, whether of good or evil, go far to stamp with glory 
or with infamy the character of their age, should consider 
well, whether they do not counteract, by the instruction 
of their example, what they take so much pains to incul- 
cate, by their precepts. And if they do, though they 
should cheat posterity into a belief that they have been 
their greatest bene&ctors, they may rest assured that they 
have entailed upon thorn their greatest curses. 



ESSAY III. 



EXAMINATION OF THE SCHOOLS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 



Enough has been said, to show the wide field, which 
the subject of education opens ; that it embraces the de- 
velopment of the physical, as well as of the moral and in- 
tellectual powers of man ; that many of its departments 
have been, hitherto, wholly neglected, or committed to 
chance ; and that many more are attempted under such 
disadvantages, as to place a tolerably successful result be- 
yond our reasonable expectations. That is, we exercise 
opposite influences over the young ; counteracting by one, 
the very purpose which we expect to attain by another. 
And though I have done but little more than to glance at 
the unbounded prospect which spreads itself before me, 
and allures me by its freshness and its interest in every 
direction ; it is, perhaps, more than time to turn away from 
these general views of the subject, and attend to nearer 
objects. There is enough under our own eyes, and within 
our own doors, to engross all the time and attention which 
we have to bestow. What have the people of Massachu- 
setts done, what are they doing, and what will they do, in 
the business of education f These seem to me to be ques- 
tions of the deepest interest to this whole community. 

We can recur with no small degree of pleasure to our 
history, and see what has been done.. The pilgrims of 
Plymouth set the first example not only to our own coun- 
try, but to the civilized world, of a system of Free Schools, 
at which were educated together, not by compulsion but 
from mutual choice, all classes of the community, — ^the 
high, the low, the rich, and the poor. A system, by which 
the state so far assumed the education of the youth, as to 
make all property responsibly for the support of Qommon 
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schools for the instruction of all children. This institu- 
tion was indeed the foster child, and has justly been the 
pride of Massachusetts and of New England. Its influences 
were strong and they still are strong upon the moral and 
J)oliticai character of the people. 

If our ancestors were stem republicans, this institution 
did more than any aAd all others, to make them so, and to 
Keep them so. While the best schools in the lahd are_/ree 
all the classes of society are blended. The rich and the 
poor meet and are educated together. And if educated 
together, nature is so eren handed in the distribution of her 
favors that no fear need be entertained, that a monopoly 
of talent, of industry and consequently of acquirements 
will follow a monopoly of property. The principle, upon 
which our free schools are establishefl, is in itself, a stem 
leveler of factitions distinctions. Every generation, while 
the system is executed according to the trae spirit of it, 
asconceivedbyourancestors,will bring its quota of new men 
to till the public places of distinction, — men who owe 
nothing to the fortunes or the crimes of their fathers, but 
all, under the blessing of God, to their own industry and 
the common schools. I say the principle in itself, because 
it has never been carried into full operation, and probably 
never will be. 

Its tendency, however, is not to level by debasing the ex- 
alted ; but by exalting the debased. And it is a more 
effectual check against an aristocracy of wealth, and 
consequently of political influence, than would be a na- 
tional jubilee and the equal distribution of property once 
in tifty-yeara, without such a principle at the foundation of 
oursystem of public instruction. " Knowledge is power," 
says Lord Bacon ; and so is property power, because it will 
procure knowledge. If we suppose society divided into 
two classes, the rich and the poor, the property of the for- 
mer class, if there were no such institution as the free 
schools, would procure such immense advantages of edu- 
catien, as to bring second, third, and any rate talents, 
into successful competition with those of the first order, 
without such advantages. 

This use of property puts upon it its highest value. And 
it would not be politic, if it were possible to destroy it. 
But, it should seem that this use ought to be limited ; and 
that some of our institutions, at least, ought to have the 
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tendency to put all upon the footing, on which nature and 
the God of nature left them. And just in proportion as 
you lose sight of, or abandon the true principle of the free 
schools ; you lose sight of, and abandon all the moral, po- 
litical, and religious blessings which result from them. 
You check the diffusion of knowledge through all classes 
of people. You stop the circulation through the extremi- 
ties of the body politic of the very life-blood, which must 
nourish and sustain them. You may preserve and amuse 
yourselves with the name of free institutions, and of a re- 
publican government, but you will not be blessed with the 
reality. You may incorporate in your constitution, if you 
like, the articles, ^' that all men are born free and equal," 
and <* that all are eligible to the highest offices ;" but thin 
is not freedom, while ^ninety-nine hundredths of the corn-* u 
munity have not the means of fitting themselves or their 
children, for discharging the duties of those high offices. 
As well might you tie the legs, and pinion the arms of a 
man, and tell him he has as fair a chance to win the race, 
as one who is free and trained to the course. Something 
like this our ancestors must have felt, who established the 
free schools ; and something like this, their posterity must 
feel, if they would cherish and preserve them. 

The first organization of the schools under the Colony 
Charter did not, probably, yield so good instruction, as wag 
afforded afterwards, or as is afibrded now in them. But it 
gave to aU the best elementary education, which could be 
^ procured in the country. The next organization under 
the Province Charter gave better instruction to be sure ; 
but its excellence was more the result of the progress of 
society in other respects, than of any improvements in the 
discipline of the schools themselves. Though somewhat 
advanced, they did not so much take the lead of society, as 
they had done before ; and individuals began to look about 
them and to supply for themselves and their families better 
instruction than they afforded. Under our present con- 
stitution, or for the last forty years, the schools have no 
doubt been vastly improved. But they have, most certain- r 
ly, not kept up with the progress of society, in other re- 
spects. Although their absolute motion must be acknowl- 
edged to hav^ been onward, their relative motion has, for 
miuiy years, been retrograde. And there never was a 
time, since the settlement of the country, when the com- 
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mon schools were farther in the rear of the improvements of 
the age in almost every thing else affecting our condition 
and happiness, than they are at the present moment. 

We impose upon ourselves in examining our literary in- 
stitutions, and in estimating the efficiency of our means of 
popular education somewhat in this manner. We see six 
schools supported now, where there were once but three ; 
and, therefore, conclude that just twice as much attention is 
Jpaid to education as there formerly was. But there are 
probably four times as many scholars and inhabitants, up- 
on the same territory as then supported the three schools, 
and more than four times the amount of wealth. So that 
instead of six, they ought at the same rate, to support 
more than twelve schools. We 'sfee, indeed, many new 
branches of learning introduceddinto all our lower semi- 
naries, and hastily conclude, that all this is advancement in 
their character and condition. True, it may be sb ; but 
how many new arts and sciences have sprung up within 
these few years ; and assumed the dignity of separate and 
important departments of education f And what sort of 
a figure in the world would your pupil make if desti- 
tute of instruction in them f Does a common school 
education prepare those, who have that only, better for dis- 
charsfng all the duties, which society requires of its best 
and highest citizens, than it did forty years ago ? This is 
the correct method of estimating the condition of the 
schools. We must compare them with the altered state of 
society in other respects. 

Our instructers of the present day, would, no doubt, ap« 
pear to good advantage when contrasted with those of the 
last century. But compare them with the first men in the 
eonmiunity. What is their standing there f By these 
means, and by these only, can we decide correctly, whether 
they are likely to take the Ipad in the improvements of the 
age ; or whether they will, more probably fall lazily into 
the wake of those improvements, which have gone far be- 
- fore them. Examine the amount of your appropriations 
for the support of free schools, in connexion with the num- 
ber of youth, who must be educated in them, and also in 
connexion with the present wealth of the country ; exam- 
' ine what is taught in connexion with what is required, in 
order to discharge successfully, all the duties of a citizen 
of the republic } examine how it is taught in connexion 
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with the present improved state of science and the arts ; 
and above all, examine the acquirements, the experience, 
and the skill of your teachers, in connexion with the im- 
portant duty which you assign to them ; and there can be 
no doubt, that you will come to the conclusion, that the 
condition of the free schools is far behind, what the \m^ 
proved and improving state of society among us requires. 
And while you pass loud praises to the memory of your 
ancestors, for the establishment of an institution, which 
has contributed so much to your own happiness, prosperi- 
ty, and glory, you stand convicted of perverting it in your 
hands, and defrauding posterity of an inheritance, which 
was designed for them. 

Having thus stated the principles upon which an exami- 
nation into our means of popular^ education should be 
conducted, then briefly alluded to the principal points to 
which inquiries should be first directed, and lastly inti- 
mated the result, at which I have arrived, and at which I 
think all must arrive, in regard to the present condition of 
the free schools, I liow hasten forward to take a similar 
view of other parts of the system. The decline of popular 
education among us, or rather the comparatively retro- 
grade motion of the principal means of it, has been more 
perceptible, during the last twenty or thirty years, than it 
ever was at any former period. And in the mean time, 
there has sprung up another class of schools, more res- 
pectable, indeed, in their character, and better answering ^ 
the demands of a portion of the public, but not free. The 
academies are puhUc, but not^ree schools. They are open 
to the whole community, under certain conditions. But 
those conditions exclude nineteen twentieths of the peo- 
ple, from participating in the advantages, which they are 
designed to afford. Leaving behind, then, nineteen twen- 
tieths of the whole population of the state, the academies 
have generally been so well conducted, as to meet the 
. wants and expectations of the other twentieth. This last 
small fraction embraces that part of the community, who 
set the highest value upon the influence of early educa- 
tion, and are able to defray the expenses necessary to 
provide for it. But in the rapid progress of knowledge, 
and the consequent demand for instruction of all kinds, even 
this class of schools has ceased to be adequate to supply 
the wants of all. And private establishments begin to 
take the lead of theni. 
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Now I rejoice at the establishment of every institution 
for the education of youth, whether it be for the benefit 
of one or a thousand, if it can be conducted upon better 
principles of government and instruction than those which 
generally prevail. It is matter of congratulation that there 
are some among us, who feel the need of better schools; and 
I am one of the most hearty admirers of the private enter- 
prize, which would endeavour to supply so important a 
public demand. I appreciate fully, too, the efforts of 
those who have founded and conducted our public Acade- 
mies. But, it is most deeply to be regretted, that their 
plans are quite so much tinctured with the notions of the 
last century, and, that the systems of instruction and go- 
vernment, which they adopt, do not partake more largely 
of the modern and improved ideas of education. The en- 
ergy of their boards of directors, too, i& frequently much 
impaired by the struggles among individuals to adjust oppo- 
site views and conflicting interests. And the fear of inno- 
vation hangs like an iricubus upon many, and paralizes the 
efforts of all, even of those who have thrown it off. 

Better schools and better instruction are demanded, 
than the academies in their present state afford. Apd 
they must soon be supplied. It is certainly to be regret- 
ted, that these public demands exist to so great an extent, 
and that they are every day increasing. It may here^ 
without impertinence, be suggested to those who control 
the public academies, that if those establishments were 
put in the condition in which it should seem they might 
•easily be put, they would meet the wants of even the 
most discriminating, and anticipate the opening of private 
schools of a higher character. If those tvants exist, it is 
<;ertainly better that they should be supplied by private 
schools, than not at all. But it would be much more for 
the interest of the community, if they could be supplied 
or anticipated by public ones. Not because it is any 
evil, that a few scholars are withheld from the public 
flchools, and better provided for in private ones. But 
every private esti^blishment, which is so far superior to 
the public ones, as to draw off a portion of the patronage 
which would otherwise be bestowed upon them, detaches 
a portion of the community from the great mass, and 
weakens or destroys their interest in those means of edu- 
cation which are common to the whole people. 
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The character and influence of this enlightened and 
efficient p9.rt of the community, who thus secede from the 
whole, will be found in the end, when, perhaps, it is too 
}ate to remedy the evil, to be a loss, which has not yet 
been duly estimated. Their property may be, cheerfully, 
yielded to Support the public schools, but their wisdom is 
needed to direct them. The remote good of an improved 
fetate of society, and the security and happiness of being 
surrounded by more intelligent neighbours, may, for a time, 
be sufficient to control the purses of people, but their 
hearts will most surely follow and abide with their own 
children. Now if the public academies, or at least some 
of them, be not new modelled and improved so as to meet 
the demands of even those, who demand the most, there 
must inevitably a portion of interest in them, soon secede 
from their support. And by the by, (may it be at some 
very distant day) when. our population comes to be crowd- 
ed ; when our numbers have become so great as to press 
hard upon the means of subsistence ; when property comes 
to be more unequally distributed than it now is ; when the 
rich become more insolent and the poor more depressed, 
more hungry, and more factious ; then will jealousies arise, 
and grow strong, between the different classes of the com- 
munity ; then will the children of the higher classes be 
contaminated by contact with those of the lower ; then will 
general and public interest yield to particular and private 
interest ; then will a large portion of the property be with- 
held from the means of popular education, or be extorted 
from unwilling owners ; then will the several classes, being 
educated differently and without a knowledge of each 
other, imbibe mutual prejudices and hatreds, and entail 
them upon posterity from generation to generation. This 
may be refining a little too much, or looking a little too 
deeply into futurity, but it is the natural tendency of things, 
upon sound principles of political reasoning. Circum- 
stances may conspire to hasten or retard the time, but the 
time will come, when those who hold most property, will 
not be so zealous, as they now are, to urge it upon others 
for their better education. Charity between individuals, 
is soon tired, when it begins to be abused. And a policy 
in government, however generous and noble it may be, ope- 
rating in favour of the more ignorant and the weaker part of 
the community at the expense of the wiser and the stronger^ 
4 
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will Boon be abandcHied, when it begins to be perverted. 
May our rulers look to this natural and powerful tendency 
of things, and check it while it may be checked ; or coun- 
teract its influence as for aa it may be counteracted. And 
what ineanB are there so likely to do this as an efficient 
system of popular education, which shall bring out and 
put in vigorous acticHi and keep in constant and struggling 
competition the greatest amount of intellect among an 
classes ! 



ESSAY IV. 



ACADEMIES AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON THE FREE SCHOOL& 



The academies were unknown in Massachusetts before 
the revolution. The oldest of these institutions is Phillips' 
Academy at Andover, the date of whose charter is 1780. 
Before this time, all public schools, it should seem, were 
, also free. The number of these seminaries or high schools 
did not much increase for many years after the close of the 
revolutionary war. But, during a short period, about ten or 
fifteen years since, they were multiplied to a very great extent. 
The people of Massachusetts, always desirous of following 
the policy of the pilgrims of Plymouth in regard to schools, 
seemed for a time absurdly to suppose, that they had but 
to get an academy incorporated and established in their 
neighbourhood, and that their children would be educated 
without farther trouble. But in this too sanguine expecta- 
tion, they have been most of them somewhat disappointed. 
An act of incorporation has not been found, on experi- 
ment, to be quite so efficacious as was, at first, anticipated. 
And many of these institutions, which, in the imagination 
of their projectors, rose at once almost to the dignity of 
colleges, are now found in a very inefficient, indeed, in a 
most wretched condition. 

The legislature of the State, then willing and anxious 
to encourage " learning and good morals " among the peo- 
ple, — a duty, which the constitution solemnly enjoins upon 
them, — ^by all means in their power, granted as many acts of 
incorporation as were petitioned for ; and to many of these 
corporations, in token of their good will, they appropriated 
townships of land in the interiour and northerly part of 
Maine, which then formed a part of Massachusetts. Some 
of these townships of land, by the way, it is to be feared 
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may be found on the wrong side of the boundary line to be 
drawn between Maine and the British Provinces. So far 
as this policy evinced a desire to encourage the diffusion 
of knowledge, it should receive the commendation, which 
good intentions always deserve ; but, for all practical pur- 
poses for perhaps fifty years from the date of these charters 
and appropriations, the legislature might about as well have 
assigned to the petitioners for them a tract of the Moon. 

^^en these hungry corporate beings had been created 
by the legislature, and their first cries for sustenance had 
been soothed by the unsavoury dish of eastern lands, tliey 
were then abandoned to the charity of their friends ; or, if 
they proved cold, to a lingering death by starvation. The 
eastern lands, which constituted the patrimony of the State, 
were in most cases utterly unavailable. The benevolence 
of friends was, generally, exhausted in accumulating the 
means to erect suitable buildings. And the corporation 
were left to reljf upon their own sagacity for procuring other 
tesources to put their institution in operation. The more 
essential, indeed, almost the only essential part of a good 
academy, viz : a good instructer, was left unprovided for^ 
The only expedient which remained, was, to support the 
teacher by a tax upon the scholars. It seemed but reasonable 
that those, who enjoyed the exclusive benefit of the institu- 
tion, should pay for their own instruction. But this condi- 
tion, though perhaps but a small sum was required of each 
pupil in order to produce an adequate salary for an instruc- 
ter, removed the advantages of the academies, at once, be-* 
.yond the reach of a large proportion of the inhabitant^. The 
appropriations of the State, therefore, for the support of 
, these schools, if they benefitted any body in particular, 
surely benefitted not the poor, but the rich and middling 
classes of the conmiunity. At least, these enjoyed the 
chief advantage of them, the direct rays of the State's favour; 
while the poor could feel only a dim reflection of them. 

That the academies, at least, those of them which have 
been put and sustained in a tolerably respectable condi- 
tion, have been a great accommodation to a few of our 
inhabitants, cannot be doubted. And how few are those, 
who have received any advantages from them, may be 
easily estimated by comparing the small number of children 
instructed in them, with the whole number in. the Coin- 
mon wealth. Still these are, or may be, useful institutions. 
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I have certainly no desire to lessen the high, repute, in 
which they seem to be held. On die contrary, I wish they 
were in higher estimation than they really are. And, 
what is m^ire, I wish they were more worthy of that estima- 
tion. But they should be appreciated for the character 
which they possess, and never for that which they do not 
possess. And they are not establishments for the instruc- 
tion of the poor. Neither can they be relied upon as effi- 
cient means for the education of the mass or even a ma- 
jority of the people ; because as has been before inti- 
mated, their conditions exclude nineteen twentieths of the 
whole population of the State from a participation of their 
advantages. If they are sustained, therefore, it must be 
upoh some other ground. What that ground is, it is not 
tny purpose now to inquire. But what has been their influ- 
ence upon the free or town schools ? 

One influence, which they undoubtedly have had, has 
been to prepare young instructers some better than they 
could be prepared in the town schools themselves. ^ This 
is a good influence. And if the same object could not be 
attained muph better by other means, it would deserv^ 
great consideration in estimatitig the utility, which we 
are to expect from those establishments for tlie future. 
*. But the preparation of instructers for the free schools, 
never formed a part of the original design of the acade- 
' mies. They were intended to aflTord instruction in other' 
and higher branches of education, than those usually 
taught in the free schools ; and not merely to give better 
instruction in the same branches. Much less did it cotne 
within the wide scope of their purposes to give instruction 
in the science of teaching generally. So that the little 
good derived from them in this respect is only incidental. 

The preparation of instructers for free schools is a subject 
of such moment to this community, that it will hardly be 
thought expedient, on reflection, to trust it to chance 
or to incidents. Elxperience and observation have con- 
vinced those, who have attended to the subject, that ade- 
quate instructers for the free schools are not prepared by 
these incidental means. In order to be eflicient and efiec- 
tual in attaining that desirable object, means must be ap- 
plied directly to it. But of the education of instructers, 
more by and by. I wish merely now to say, and I trust I 
have shown, that the academies cannot be relied upon for 
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accomplishing that object, so as in any good degree to 
meet the demands and answer the reasonable expectations 
of the community. 

But the academies have had another influence upon 
the public town schools, which has much impaired their 
usefulness, and, if not soon checked, it will ultimately de- 
stroy them. This influence, operating for a series of years, 
has led, already, to the abandonment of a part of the free 
school system, and to a depreciation in the character and 
prospects of the remaining part. And it is working, not 
slowly, the destruction of the vital principle of the institu- 
tion, more valuable to us than any other, for the preserva- 
tion of enlightened freedom. The pernicious influence, to 
which I allude, will be better understood, by taking an 
example of its operation on a small scale ; and then ex- 
tending the same principle of examination to the whole 
State, or to New England. 

Take any ten contiguous towns in the interiour of this 
Commonwealth, and suppose an academy to be placed in 
the centre of them. An academy, as I have before ob- 
served, commonly means a corporation, with a township of 
land in Maine, given them by the State, and a pretty con- 
venient house, built generally by the patriotic subscriptions 
of those who expect to use it ; the instructer being support- 
ed, chiefly or altogether, by a separate tax on the scholars. 
In each of these ten towns, select the six individuals, who 
have families to educate, who set the highest value on early 
education, andCwho are able to defray the expenses of the 
best which can be had)%ither in a private school among 
themselves, or at the academy, which, by the supposition, is 
in their neighbourhood* Now of what inunediate conse- 
quence can it be to the six &milies of each town, or to the 
sixty families of the ten towns, whether there be such a 
thing as a free school in the Commonwealth or not I They 
have a general interest in them, to be sure, because they 
have themselves been there instructed, and the early asso- 
ciations of childhood and youth are strong ; and they have 
a sort of speculative belief, if it be not rather an innate sen- 
timent, that free schools make a free people. But how are 
their own particular, personal, and iomiediate interests af- 
fected ? Without any libel upon good nature, these are 
the main springs to human actions. These are the motives, 
which find their way soonest to the human heart, and influ- 
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ence most powerfully and steadily the opinions of men, 
and the conduct founded upon and resulting from them. 

As soon as difficulties and disagreements, in regard to 
the free schools, arise, as they necessarily must, upon vari- 
ous topics ; such as, the amount of money to be raised, the 
distribution of it among the several districts, the manner of 
appropriation, whether it be to the '^ summer schools " or to 
the " winter schools," to pay an instructor from this family or 
from that family, of higher qualifications or of lower qua* 
lifications, of this or that political or religious creed, or a 
thousand other questions which are constantly occurring ; 
if any of our six families happen to be dissatisfied or dis- 
gusted with any course which may be adopted, they will, 
immediately, abandon the free schools, and provide for the 
education of their children in their own way. They may 
organize a private school, for their own convenience, upon 
such principles as they most approve. Or, they may send 
their scholars, at an expense trifling to them, to the acade* 
my in their neighbourhood. Well, what if they do? The 
free schools remain, all(taxes are paid, cheerfully, for their 
support, and the number of s<^holars is lessened. What is the 
evil of their sending thejr children somewhere else to be 
educated ? We should, at first, suppose that it would be 
an advantage ; inasmuch as the amount of money to be 
expended would be left the same, and the number of pupils 
to receive the benefit of it would be considerably dimin- 
ished. 

But the evils of this course, and of the general policy 
of the State government, which has led to it, are very se- 
rious ones. When the six individuals of any country 
town, who are, by the suppomtion, first in point of wealth 
and interest in the subject, and who will generally be also 
first in point of. intelligence and influence in town affairs, 
withdraw their children from the common schools ; there 
^e, at the same time, withdrawn a portion of intelligence 
from their direction and heartfelt interest from their sup- 
port. This intelligence is needed, to manage the delicate 
and important concerns of the schools. And this heartfelt 
interest is needed, to lead the way to improvements, to 
stimulate and encourage larger and larger appropriations, 
and to ensure vigilance in their expenditure. Patriotism 
and philanthropy are dull motives to exertions for the im- 
provement of common schools compared with parental 
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aflfectioD. And this quickening power has ffone off to the 
academies or sofnewhere else with the children, who are 
the objects of it. 

Look at the operation of this influence of the academies 
VLpovl the free schools, on a still smaller scale. Examine 
the conditidn of th6 latter in the very towns, where 
academies lire placed ; and where, if their influence be a 
happy one, we should expect to find the conmion schools 
in the best condition. What is the fact ? From ohsenra'- 
tion and from ihfbrmatioh collected from authentic sources^ 
the assertion may be hazarded that the condition of the 
free schools will be fbund, on examination, to be worse, far 
wcNTse, ih thoi^ tbwns than in Buf others. And it is for this 
plain teason: because those, who can barely afford:the ex- 
pense of tuition, will send their children to the academy, 
which the state or benevolent individuals have built up for 
their accommodation,- and sive themselves no farther trou- 
bte about the free schools, out to pay the tax-bill for their 
siipport when it is presehted. 

Thus the men, who would have the most interest in the 
«iibject, the most intelligence arid the most leisure to con- 
duct the concerns of the towti schools, (Recede from them, 
aiid join themselves to other institutions. Abolish ^e 
academy and leave these six families of each to^Ti to the free 
sbhools alone, and you would find all their powers assidu-^ 
ously employed to put them in the best condition possible. 
Or rather put the free schools in a state to afford as good in- 
struction as the academies now do, and you would supersede 
in a great degree the necessity of them. And it is appre- 
hended, that it would be quite easy to pllice them upon a 
fodting to give even better instruction, at least, in all the 
elementary branches of a common education, than the 
academies now give or ever have giveni. If the princi- 
.pies Buggestied above for the examination of oUr nieand of 
popular education be correct, ahd if the influence of the 
private establishments upon the academies, and of the 
academies upon the free schools be really ^uch as it has 
been described to be, my readers, by following out the 
inquiries which those principles lead to', ih all their rela- 
tions and bearings, cdnhot fail to convince themselven, that 
something may be done, as well as mUch said upon this 
subject. 
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ESSAY V. 



FAULTS OF THE FREE SCHOOLS. 



Towards the close of my third essay, a comparison was 
instituted between the academies and those private estab- 
lishments, ^hicb begin and will continue to. grow up, 
while the former do not afford as good instruction, as can 
be procured in this or in any country. The conclusion 
was, that as a means of public instruction, the academies 
ate, decidedly, the most to be relied upon ; because their 
conditions do not exclude more than nineteen twentieths of 
the people, from the free enjoyment of their advantages; 
whereas, the private establishments of high character, are 
beyond the reach of at least ninety-nine hundredths. In my 
last essay, a comparison, upon the same principles, was 
drawn between the academies and the free schools. And 
the conclusion was, that we cannot safely rely upon the for- 
mer, either for directly instructing the mass of the people, 
who are found only in the free schools, or for preparing in- 
structers for them, and thus, indirectly, accomplishing the 
same object. Our only reliance, therefore, is upon the town 
schools ; because access to them is open to all. Whereas, 
certainly not more than one twentieth, and probably not more 
than one fiftieth of the whole population can gain admittance 
to the academies at all. Hence, if any measures are to be 
taken, or aiiy appropriations to be made by the legislature 
for the diffusion of knowledge generally, it should seem 
that the free schools demand their first attention. They are 
the. foundation not only of our whole system of public instruc- 
tion, but of all our free institutions. Let our rulers take 
care, then, that this basis be not allowed to crumble away 
on any pretence. If it do so, there will be wrenching in 
the political fabric, when it will be too late to apply a 
5 
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brace, — disorder and confusion, when it will be too late to 
take the alarm, — and impending ruin when it will be too 
late to escape it. But let this foundation be laid deep and 
firm, not only in the constitution and the laws of our coun- 
try ; but also in the heads and the hearts of our country- 
men. The care of the higher seminaries of learning, the 
ornaments of our system of popular education, will more 
appropriately follow. 

Before we attempt, however, to take a single step to- 
wards reform let us see what we have to amend. Unless 
faults can be shown to exist in the organization of our sy&i- 
tem of popular education, and great ones ; it will do but 
little good to recommend improvements. For it is with 
communities as with individuals ; and '' no one," says Fish- 
er Ames, '^ is less likely to improve, than the coxcomb, 
who fancies he has already learned out." The pride, 
which we of New England have been accustomed to feel 
and, perhaps, to manifest, in our free schools, as the best in 
the country^ and in the world, has not improved their con- 
dition. But, on the contrary, the great complacency with 
which we contemplate this institution is a most effectual 
bar to all improvements in it. The time has come, when 
we owe it to our country and ourselves to speak the whole 
truth in this matter, even though it disturb our selfHsatis- 
faction a little. 

It will be convenient to point out the faults of the pub* 
lie provisions for popular education under the two follow- 
ing heads ; first, the " Summer Free Schools," which are, 
generally, taught in the country towns for a few months in 
the warm season of the year by fenaales ; and second, the 
** Winter Free Schools," which are taught by men, com- 
Aionly, for a shorter period, during the cold season. 
Children of both sexes of from four to ten or twelve years, 
usually attend these primary summer schools, and females 
often to a much later age,^ This is a very interestiiag peri- 
od of human life. No one, who has reflected much upon 
the subject of early discipline ; no one, I trust, who has 
even followed me thrbugh the preceding essays,.can doubt, 
that it is oneof the most important parts, if not the very most 
important part of our lives, as it regards the influeoce of 
education in its widest sense. It is important w it re- 

^ See Letters on the Free Schools of New Eoglsiid, pp. «i^— i39l 
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gards the .developement of the powers of the body, or 

f)hysical education. Because the parts of the body, the 
imbs, the muscles, the organs, or whatever are the techni* 
cal names for them, now assume a firmness and consistency 
in discharging their proper functions, or they become dis- 
torted and enfeebled ; and these habits, thus early con- 
tracted, become a part of ourselves and are as abiding as our 
lives. Yet what has been done in this branch of edu- 
cation ? Nothing at all, absolutely nothing at all, even in 
our best schools. This period is vitally important as it 
regards the cultivation of the heart and its affections. 
What has been done here ? Chance and ill-directed efforts 
make up all the education, which we have received or are 

fiving to our children in the schools In this department. 
'inally, it is important to us, as it regards the discipline of 
the head, the developement of the understanding and its 
faculties. What have we done in this department f We 
have done something, indeed, and think that we have done 
much. We have done, and we continue to do, more than we 
do well. We resort to many expedients and apply many 
means, without distinctly understanding, either what we 
wish to attain, whether it be possible to attain it, or if so, 
the adaptation of our means to its attainment. Success 
here, therefore, if the best possible results have ever been 
gained in any instance, has been more the result of 
chance than of skill. 

To whom do we assign the business of governing and 
instructing our children from four to twelve years of age ? 
Who take upon themselves the trust of forming those prin- 
oiples and habits, which are to be strengthened and con- 
firmed in manhood, and make our innocent little ones 
through life, happy or miserable in themselves, and the 
blessings or the Curses of society ? To analyze, in detail, 
the habits, which are formed and confirmed in these first 
schools, to trace the abiding influence of good ones, or to 
describe the inveteracy of bad ones, would lead me 
from my present purpose. But are these intereating 
years of life and these important branches of education 
committed to tliose, who understand their importance or 
their influence upon the future character f Are they com- 
mitted to those, who would know what to do, to discharge 
their high trust successfully if they did, indeed, understand 
their importance f I think not. And I am persuaded, that all, 
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who have reflected but for a moment upon the age, the 
acquirements, and the experience of those who assume to 
conduct this branch of education, must have come to the 
same conclusion. 

r"The teachers of the primary summer schools have rarely 
jhad any education beyond what they have acquired in the 
very schools where they begin to teach. Their attain- 
ments, therefore, to say the least, are usuaWy very moderate, 
i But this is not the worst of it. They are often very young, 
\ they are constantly changing their employment, and con- 
' sequently can have but little experience ; and what is 
worse than all, they never have had any direct preparation 
; for their profession. This is the only service, in which we 
\ venture to employ young, and often, ignorant persons, with- 
out some previous instruction in their appropriate duties. 
We require experience in all those, whom we employ to 
perform the slightest mechanical labour for us. We would 
not buy a coat or a hat of one, who should undertake to 
make them without a previous apprenticeship. Nor would 
any one have the hardihopd to offer to us the result of his 
first essay in manufacturing either of these articles. We 
do not even send an old shoe to be mended, except it be^ 
to a workman of whose skill we have had ample proof. 
Yet we commit our children to be educated to those, who 
know nothing, absolutely nothing, of the complicated and 
difBcult duties assigned to them. Shall we trust the de- 
velopement of the delicate bodies, the susceptible hearts, 
and the tender minds of our little children to those who 
have no knowledge of their nature f Can they, can these 
rude hands finish the workmanship of the Almighty ? No 
language can express the astonishment, which a moments 
reflection on this subject excites in me. 

But I must return to the examination of the qualifications 
of the female teachers of the primary summer schools, from 
which purpose I have unconsciously a little departed to in- 
dulge in a general remark. They are a class of teachers 
unknown in our law^ regulating the schools unless it be by 
some latitude qf construction. No standard of attainmei^ts 
is fixed, at which they must arrive before they assume the 
business of instruction. So that any one keeps school^ which 
is a very diflerent thing (romieaching school, wlio wishes to do 
it, and can persuade, by herself, or her friends, a small dis- 
trict to employ her. And this is not a very difficult mat- 
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ter, espeoially when the remuneration for the employ- 
ment is so very trifling. The farce of an examination and 
a certificate from the minister of the town, for it is a per- 
fect farce, amounts to no efllicient check upon the obtru- 
sions of ignorance and inexperience. As no standard is 
fixed by law, each minister makes a standard for himself, 
and alters it as often as the peculiar circumstances of the 
case require. And there will always be enough of peculiar 
circumstances to render a refusal inexpedient. * -i 

Let those, who are conversant with the manner in 
which these schools are managed, say, whether this de- 
scription of them undervalues their character and efiicacy. 
Let those, who conduct them, pause and consider whether 
all is well, and whether there are not abuses and perver- 
sions in them, which call loudly for attention and reforma- 
tion. Compare the acquirements, the experience, the 
knowledge of teaching possessed by these instructers, 
hot one with another, for the standard is much too low ; 
but with what they might be, under more favourable cir- 
cumstances and with proper preparation. Compare the 
improvement made in these little nurseries of piety and 
religion, of knowledge and rational liberty, not one 
with another, for the progress in all of them is much 
too slow ; but with what the infant mind and heart are 
capable of, at this early age, under the most favourable 
auspices. And there can be no doubt, that all will arrive 
at the same conclusions ; a dissatisfaction with the condi- 
tion of these schools ; and an astonishment, that the pub- 
lic have been so long contented with so small results from 
means, which all will acknowledge capable of doing so 
much. 

The feults of the primary summer schools, then, are, 
a want of adequate acquirements, a want of experience, 
and a total want of any direct preparation of their teachers 
for their employment. These must be acknowledged to 
be great faults ; and they have affected and will continue to 
affect, essentially, the usefulness of the schools. Neither -^ 
reason, observation, nor experience leaves reflecting men 
any consoling probability, that these defects will be reme- 
died, or the condition of the schools be essentially improv- 
ed, under their present organization. As to the acquire- 
ments of female teachers ; there is no standard, to which 
they must be brought for decision, except on moral quali- 
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fications. As to experieDce, they have usually none, and 
they, can never have but little; because they are con* 
tstantly leaving their employment and new teachers assum- 
ing it, without any system of their own, or any plan laid down 
for their direction. As to direct preparation for the busi- 
ness of teaching ; such a thing was never heard of. But 
cannot some system or arrangement be devised, by which 
the experience or the resuhs of the experience of those , 
who have gone successfully over the ground, may be com* 
municated to the younger teachers, without the necessity 
of their going over the same ground, and under precisely 
the same disadvantages, all at the expense of the pupils. 
' llany of the above remarks upon the character and 
qualifications of the teachers of the summer schools apply 
with equal force to the young men, who undertake the in- 
struction of the primary winter schools, which now consti- 
tute the highest class of schools, to which the whole pop- 
ulation of the state have free access. My remarks upon 
this class of instructers must also be general ; and as all 
general jules have their exceptions, every individual will, 
of course, consider himself as particularly excused. What 
are the acquirements of these young men, who assume th^ 
delicate and responsible duty of governing and instructing 
a school of fifty or a hundred children. We have a cata- 
logue, perhaps an ample one, of branches of knowledge, 
which the laws suppose the candidates for the place of 
teacher to be possessed of. But who knows that they come 
up to^established standard ? And who knows that they 
are fully possessed of the knowledge, which the laws re- 
quire ? And who knows, if they do possess it, that they 
will be able to communicate it to their pupils f This is no 
trifling consideration in estimating the value and usefulness 
of an instructer ? The laws provide that the minister and 
the selectmen of each town shall assure themselves, that 
their teachers |>ossess the prescribed qualifications. The 
minister. Which minister ? There may be, and not unfre- 
. quently are, at the present day, half a dozen in the town. 
When the school-law was enacted, in 1789, our towns were 
not broken up as they now are, and are likely to be for the 
future, into small parishes. 

Here, then, are six ministers in the same town, of differ- 
ent denominations, of different characters, of different dis- 
crimination, and of different qualifications, some of them, 
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perhaps, hardly qualified to teach school themseWes. Now 
which one or two among them all shall decide on the qtiali* 
fications of teachers ? Why let every one decide on the 
qualifications of the instructers employed in his own parish. 
This is very plausible, but not at all practicable. The dif- 
ferent parishes are made up of families from every part of 
the town ; whereas the several school districts are, and 
necessarily must be, laid ou^ without any reference to 
them: The same school district, therefore, may, aind prdb- 
ably will^contain families, many or few, from every parish 
in the town. Then some one of the six ministers may de- 
cide upon the qualifications of instructers for the whole 
town, which those belonging to other parishes than his 
own would certainly not agree to ; or each must be cloth- 
ed with that power for the whole. What ! will you allow 
the itinerant preacher, who has only stopped for a few sab- 
baths, or for a few months, to license instructers for the 
whole town f This is a result, which it seems must follow. 

But the minister must be ^^ settled." Then comes the 
question what is a ^^ settled*' minister f When we are not 
in the heat of controversy, we can understand such ambig*- 
uous language. But the laws do not define what constitutes 
a settled minister. The '^ Cambridge Platform" is not the 
acknowledged law of the land, upon this subject. The 
parish, and any thing is now a parish, may define the mode, 
in which the relation between them and their preacher 
shall be solemnized. And who can interfere, and say that 
a preacher ^' settled" only by a vote of uplifted hands is 
not a minister within the intention of the school-law of 
1789. The looseness of this law has, already, led to diffi- 
culties in some places, and the only reason it has not in 
more, is, that there is too much indifference to tha subject 
of schools and teachers generally, to induce men to quar- 
rel about them. We have a law indeed and 9. bench for 
justice ; but we have no judge, or rather any one judges, 
who chooses to do so. 

Other considerations readily suggest themselves to all, 
who are acquainted with the relation subsisting between 
country clergymen and their parishes, why they should be 
relieved of the responsibility of deciding upon the qualifica- 
tions of teachers. Experience has long since proved, that 
their decision does not ensure to the public competent in- 
structers, which alone is sufficient reason why the duty of 
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selecting them, should be imposed upon others. The cler* 
gy were once the only learned profession and almost the 
only learned men in New England. Now, there are others. 
The task of deciding upon the qualifications of teachers 
is invidious, and those should perform it, whose usefulness 
depends least on popular favour. 

The young man, who lays down his axe and aspires to 
take up the '^ rod" and rule in a village school, has, usually, 
in common with other young men, a degree of dignity and 
self-complacency, which it is dangerous to the.extent of 
his power to disturb. And when he comes to his minister, 
sustained by his own influence in the parish, and that of a 
respectable father and perhaps a large family of friends, 
and asks of him the legal approbatioit for a teacher, it is 
a pretty delicate matter to refuse it. A firm and conscien- 
tious refusal of approbation to a school-master, has led, in 
more instances than one, to a firm and conscientious refusal 
to hear the minister preach. And, by the parish difficulties 
growing out of so small an afiair, he has found himself at 
last " unsettled" and thrown with his family, perhaps in his 
old age, upon the world to seek and gain his subsistence 
as he may. This is truly martyrdom. And martyrs in or- 
dinary times are rare. Even good men can make peace 
with their consciences on better terms. So much for the 
literary qualifications of instructers.* 

It is the intention of the school-law to secure good, 
moral characters in the public instructers by requiring the 
approbation, as to this qualification, of the selectmen of 
the town, Where the school is to be taught. No doubt 
selectmen are as good judges of morality as any body of 
men, which could readily be appealed to. But either we 
are a v^ry moral people, or they are not very discriminat- 
ing ; for instances are rare, indeed, of refusal of their ap- 
probation on this ground. If a young man be moral 
enough to keep out of the State-Prison, he will find no 
difficulty in getting approbation for a school-master. These 

* Since the original publication of these essays, in 1824, an act has 
passed the legislature of Massachusetts, which provides among other 
things that a committee of not less than five persons shall be chosen 
annuaUy to superintend the schools of each town, and decide upon the 
qualicatioQS of teachers. So that the clergy, whether they happen to 
be of the conunittee or not, are now virtually relieved from the embar- 
rassing duty which they have hitherto been obliged to perform. 
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thipgs ought not to be so. Both the moral and the Intel- I 
lectual character of the rising generation are influenced j 
more by their instructers, during the period of from four to \ 
twelve years of age, than by any cause so entirely within ! 
our control. It becomes then of momentous concern to . 
the community, in a moral and religious, as well as in poli- < 
tical point of view, that this influence should be the great- ] 
est and the best possible. That it is not now so, every one, 
I trust, who has followed me through my preceding essays, 
is convinced. And if something be not done, and that 
speedily, to improve the condition of the free schools, aiid 
especially the primary summer schools, they will not only 
fail of their happiest influence, but in a short time of all 
influence which will be worth estitnating. 

If the policy of the legislature, in regard to free schools, for 
the last twenty years be not changed, the institution, which 
has been the glory of New England will, in twenty years 
more, be extinct. If the State continue to relieve themselves 
of the trouble of providing for the instruction of the whole 
people, and to shift the responsibility upon the towns, and 
the towns upon the districts, knd the districts upon indi- 
viduals, each will take care of himself and his own family 
as he is able, and as he appreciates the blessing of a good 
education. The rich will, as a class, have much better 
instruction than they now have, while the poor will have 
much worse or none at all. The academies and private 
schools will be carried to muqji greater perfection than 
they have been, while the public free schools will become 
stationary or retrograde ; till at length, they will be thrown 
for support upon the gratuitous, and of course capricious 
and uncertain efibrts of individuals ; and then, like the 
lower schools of the crowded cities of Europe, they will 
soon degenerate into mere mechanical establishments, 
such as the famous seminaries of London, Birmingham, and 
Manchester of which we hear so much lately, not for ra- 
tional^ moral and intellectual instruction of human beings, 
but for training young animals to march, sing, and draw 
figures in sand, — establishments, in which the power of one 
man is so prodigiously multiplied, that he can ^overlook, 
direct and control the intellectual exercises of a thousand ! 
And this wretched mockery of education, they must be • 
right glad to accept as a charity, instead of inheriting as 
tlieir birthright as good instruction as the country aflfords. 
6 



ESSAY VI. 



OUTLINE OF AM IN8TITUTIOJ* FOR THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. 



I HATE now pointed to a few of the defects in our sys« 
tern of popular education. I have remarked upon the poli- 
cy of the legislature of the State, in regard to it, as having 
the obvious tendency to depreciate the character of the 
free schools. I hav^ also shown the looseness and confu- 
sion of our laws upon the subject, in a manner, which I 
trust has produced conviction, that they are now perfectly 
nugatory ; both as it regaMs the literary and the moral 
qualifications of the teachers. We have outgrown them 
as we outgrow the garments of our childhood. They 
might h^ve fitted very well forty years ago, but they cer- 
tainly look very awkwardly now. And it is high time they 
were thrown off, and something adopted, which may be 
more suited to the taste and character of the age. I have 
made some remarks upon the teachers of the free schools, 
both male and female, and it was my original purpose to 
go more fully into detail in the examination of their char- 
acters and qualifications in connexion with their duties. 
But I must now forbear, and take for granted, what it will be 
very easy to show if it should be necessary, their incom- 
petency to govern and instruct the schools, so as to bring 
from them the happy results, which these same ' schools 
under better management are capable of producing. With 
these remarks I leave the business of fault-finding, which 
is sometimes a necessary, though always an invidious task. 

The more agreeable, though perhaps more difiicult part 
of my plan, remains, viz : to suggest remedies for supplying 
some of the defects, and correcting some of the abuses, 
which have been already pointed out. This part of the 
subject, too, ^' branches out into an infinity," which puts it 
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quite beyond my power to go into detail. But, it is appre* 
bended, this is not now necessary. It was necessary, how- 
ever, todwell at some length uponafewof the moraland poli- 
tical advantages of a correct system of education ; and it was 
necessary to point out, somewhat in detail, the defects and 
abuses of our schools, in order to show that a reform was 
required, — a thorough and radical reform. But I am not 
visionary enough to suppose for a moment, that a change 
involving such important interests and consequences,— -a 
change requiring such bold innovations upon established 
usages, as a new organization of our system of public in- 
struction, however desirable it may be in inself, can be 
affected suddenly. I know that it cannot. It is a sound 
maxim, that reforms on all moral and religious subjects 
are slow and progressive. Political changes, too, unless 
they are affected by violence and revolution, are also slow. 
And there is no reason to suppose, that a reform in the 
organization of our schools, or in the principles of govern- 
ment and instruction adopted in them, is an exception to 
the general rule. But I am persuaded, that some changes 
and improvements in our schools are most necessary ; and 
I trust they have been proved to be so. In order, there- 
fore to complete the design, which I proposed to myself to 
accomplish in these essays, it only remains, to sketch in 
a very concise manner, how and where, as it seems to me, 
we should begin a reformation ; the future being left to 
take care of itself. There will, no doubt, be opportunities 
to pursue the subject more at length, hereafter. 

In this view of the general subject of popular education, 
all that immediately concerns us, is reduced to a very smaU 
compass. Two objects embrace the whole. First, to pro- 
vide competent teachers ; and second, to secure to the pub* 
lie their employment as such. Indeed, the latter of these 
objects is so entirely subsequent to the former, that we may 
fairly say, that we have, at present, to attend to but one 
single object, and that is, to provide competent teachers. 

The character of the schools, and of course their political, 
moral, and religious influence upon the community, depend, 
almost solely, upon the character of the teachers. - Their 
influence is strong or weak, just in proportion as the in- 
structers are skilful or ignorant— -energetic or feeble ; it is 
in this dil^ection or that direction, just as they are imbued 
with one or another principle. So that whatever is done 
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to elevate the character of teachers, elevates, at the same 
time, and in the same degree, the character of the schools 
which they teach, and enlarges and strengthens their influ- 
ence upon the community. And whatever is done or suf- 
fered to lower the character of the teachers, must sink, at 
the same time and in the same degree, the character of the 
schools, and destroy or pervert their influence upon soci- 
"tftyT Many other considerations must be taken into ac- 
count in organizing a perfect and an energetic system of 
public instruction. These are some of them ; a generous 
appropriation of money to the purpose, a proper classifica- 
tion of scholars, an efficient and independent tribunal to 
ensure competency in teachers and to overlook, examine, 
and report to the public whether their duties have been 
faithlully performed, and lastly, good books. But all of 
these objects though highly important, are subsequent in 
theirnature to the preparation of teachers. And no one 
of them can be attempted with a rea^onable expectation 
of accomplishing it to the greatest advantage, till good 
teachers are provided and ready for the work. 

It will do but little good, for example, for the legislature 
of the State to make large appropriations directly for the 
support of schools, till a judicious expenditure of them 
can be ensured. And in order to this, we must have skil- 
ful teachers at hand. It will do but little good to class the 
children till we have instructors properly prepared to take 
charge of the classes. It will do absolutely no good to 
constitute an independent tribunal to decide on the quali- 
fications of teachers, while they have not had the opportu- 
nities necessary for coming up to the pr9per standard.. 
And it will do no good to overlook and report upon their 
success, when we know^beforehand, that they have not the 
means of success. It would be beginning wrong, too, to 
build houses and to tell your young and inexperienced in- 
structors to teach this or to teach that subject ; however, 
desirable a knowledge of such subjects might be, while it 
is obvious that they cannot know how properly, to teach 
^ any subject. The sd^gis&j^ teachings for it must be made a 
science, is first, in the order of nature, to be inculcated. 
And it is to this point that the public attention must first be 
turned, to^ffect any essential improvement. 

And here let me remark upon a distinction in the quali- 
ifcations of teachers, which has never been practically 
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made ; though it seems astonishing that it has so long 
escaped notice. 1 allude to the distinction between the 
possession of knowledge, and the ability to communicate 
it to other minds. When we are looking for a teach- 
er, we inquire how much he knows^ not how much he can 
communicate ; as if the latter qualification were of no con* 
sequence to us. Now it seems to me, that parents and 
' children, to say the least, are as much interested in the 
latter qualification of their instructer as in the former* 

Though a teacher cannot communicate more knowledge 
than he possesses ; yet he may possess much, and still be 
able to impart but little. And the knowledge of Sir Isaac 
Newton could be of but trifling use to a school, while 
it was locked up safely in the head of a country school- 
master. So far as the object of a school or of instruction, 
therefore, is the acquisition of knowledge, novel as the 
opinion may seem, it does appear to me, that both parents 
' and pupils are even more interested in the part of their 
teacher's knowledge, which they will be likely to get, than 
in the part which they certainly cannot get. 

One great object in the education of teachers which it 
is so desirable on every account to attain, is, to establish 
an intelligible language of communication between the in- 
structer and his pupil, and enable the former to open his 
head and his heart, and infuse into the other, some of the 
thoughts and feelings, which lie hid there. Insiructers and 
pupils do not understand each other. They do not speak the 
same languagej They may use the same words ; but this 
can hardly be called the same language, while they attach 
to them such very different meanings. We must either, by 
some magic or supernatural power, bring children, at once, 
to comprehend all our abstract and difficult terms ; or our 
teachers must unlearn themselves, and come down to the 
comprehension of children. One of these alternatives is 
only difficult, while the other is impossible. 
>The direct, careful preparation of instructers for the 
profession of teaching must surmount this difficulty ; and 
I doubt if there be any other way, in which it can be sur- 
mounted. When instructers understand their profession^ 
that is, in a word, when they understand the philosophy of' 
the infant mind, what powers are earliest developed, and j 
what studies are best adapted to their developement ; then i 
it will be time to lay out and subdivide their work into an 
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energetic system of public instruction. Till this step 
towards a reform, which is preliminary in its very nature, 
be taken, every other measure must be adopted in the 
dark ; and, therefore, be liable to fail utterly of its intend- 
ed result. Houses and funds and books are all, indeed, 
important ; but they are only the means of enabling the 
minds of the teachers to act upon the minds of the pupils. 
And they must, inevitably, fail of their happiest effectsj 
till the minds of the teachers have been prepared to act 
upon those of their pupils to the greatest advantage. 

If, then, the first step towards a reform in our system of 
popular education be the scientific preparation of teach- 
ers for the free schools ; our next inquiry becomes, how 
can we soonest and most perfectly achieve an object on 
every account so desirable ? The ready and obvious answer 
is, establish an institution for the very purpose. To my 
mind, this seems to be the only measure, which will ensure 
to the public the attainment of the object. It will be cal- 
led a new project. Be it so. The concession does not 
prove, that the project is a bad one, or a visionary, or an 
impracticable one. Our ancestors ventured to do what the 
world had never done before, in so perfect a manner, when 
they establised the free schools. Let us also do what they 
have never so well done yet, end establish an institution 
for the exclusive purpose of preparing instructers for them. 
This is only a second part, a developement or consummation 
of the plan of our fathers. They foresaw the eflfect of 
universal intelligence upon national virtue and happiness ; 
and they projected the means of securing to themselves 
and to us universal education. They wisely did a new 
thing under the sun. It has proved to be a good thing. 
We now enjoy the results of their labours, and we are 
sensible of the enjoyment. Their posterity have praised 
them, loudly praised them, for the wisdom of their efforts. 
Let us, then, with hints from them, project and accomplish 
another new thing, and confer as great a blessing on those 
who may come after us.' Let us finish the work of our 
fathers, in regard to popular education, and give to it its 
full eflfect. Let us double, for we easily may, the happy 
influences of an institution, which has already attracted 
so much notice from every part of our country, and drawn 
after it so many imitations ; and send it, thus improved, down 
to posterity for their admiration. 
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If a seminary for the purpose of educating teachers sci- 
entifically be essential in order to give the greatest effica- 
cy to our system of popular education ; then, in the pro- 
gress of the discussion, the three following questions arise 
in the order in which they are stated. By whom should 
the proposed institution be established ? What would be 
its leading features f And what would be some of the pe-, 
culiar advantages to the public, which would result froin^ 
it. To answer these several questions at length would re- 
quire a book ; while I have, at present, only leisure to pre- 
pare one or two newspaper-essays. A few hints, thererefore, 
upon the above three topics are all that I dare profess to 
give, and more than I fear I can give, either to my own sa- 
tisfaction or that of those readers, who may have become 
interested in the subject. 

The institution from its peculiar purpose must necessarily 
be both literary and scientific in its character. And al- 
thoug|i9 with its design constantly in view, we could not 
reasonably expect it to add, directly, much to the stock of 
what is now called literature, or to enlarge much the 
boundaries of what is now called science ; yet, from the 
very nature of the subject to which it would be devoted, 
and upon which it would be employed, it must in its pro- 
gress create a kind of literature of its own, and open a new 
science somewhat peculiar to itself — the science of the de- 
velopement of the infant mind, and the science of com- 
municating knowledge from one mind to another while in 
a difierent stage of maturity^ The tendency of the in- 
quiries which must be carried on, and the discoveries which 
would be constantly made, in a seminary for this new pur- 
pose, would be to give efficacy to the pursuits of other lit- 
erary and scientific institutions. Its influence, therefore^ 
though indirect, would be not the less powerful upon the 
cause of literature and the sciences generally. These re- 
marks may seem to anticipate another part of my subject; 
but they are introduced here, to show, that a seminary for 
the education of teachers, would stand, at least, on as fa- 
vourable a footing in relation to the public as other lite- 
rary and scientific institutions. It seems now to be believed 
that the Legislature of the State are the rightful proprietors 
of all public institutions for the diffusion of knowledge. 
And if they are of any, they certainly ought to be of one 
for such a purpose. Because there are none in which the 
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public would be more deeply interested. There are none, 
which would tend so much to diffuse knowledge among 
the whole mass of the people. And this, as has been be- 
fore remarked, is a solemn duty enjoined upon our govern- 
ment by the constitution, under which they are organized, 
and from which they derive their authority. Besides it is 
the first impulse of every government, operating as quickly 
and as steadily as instinct, to provide for its own preser- 
vation. And it seems to be conceded on all hands, by the 
friends as well as the enemies of freedom, that a govern- 
ment like our own can only exist among a f)eople gener- 
ally enlightened ; the only question as to the permanency 
of free institutions being, whether it be possible to make 
and to keep the whole population of a nation so well edu- 
cated as the existence of @uch institutions supposes and 
requires. 

Our government, therefore, are urged by every motive, 
which the constitution can enjoin or self-preservatio|^ sug- 
gest to see to it, that knowledge is generally diffused among 
the people. Upon this subject of popular education, B.free 
government must be arbitrary. For its existence depends 
upon it. The more ignorant and degraded people are, the 
less do they feel the want of instruction, and the less will 
they seek it. And these are the classes of a conununity, 
which always increase the fastest up to the very point, 
where the means of subsistence fail. So that if any one 
class of men, however small, be suffered as a body, to re- 
main in ignorance, and to allow their families to grow up 
without instruction, they will increase in a greater ratio 
compared with their numbers, than the more enlightened 
classes, till they have a preponderance of physical power. 
And when this preponderance becomes overwhelming, what 
hinders a revolution, and an arbitrary government, bv 
which the mind of a few can controlthe ^ysical strength 
of the many. 

If this reasoning be correct, a free government must look 
to it betimes, that popular ignorance does not gain upon 
them. If it do, there is a thistle in the vineyard of the re- 
pubtic, which will grow and spread itself in every direction, 
till it cannot be eradicated. The ignorant must be allur- 
ed to learn, by every motive which can be offered to them. 
And if they will not thus be allured, they must be taken 
by the strong arm of government and brought out, willing 
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6r unwilling, and made to learn, at least, enough to make 
them peaceable and good citizens. It would be well, in- 
deed, if the possibility could be held out to all of success- 
fully aspiring to responsible stations in society. A faint 
hope is better than despair. And though only one chance 
in a thousand be favourable, even that is worth something 
to stimulate the young to greater efforts to become worthy 
of distinction. The few, who under all the disadvantages, 
which adverse circumstances impose, can find their way by 
untired perseverance to places of trust and influence in 
the republic, serve to give identity of feeling, of purpose 
and pursuit to the whole. They harmonise and bind to- 
gether all those different and distant classes of the com- 
munity, between which fretfui jealousies naturally subsist. 
These are hintS| only, at an argument, perhaps unintelligi- 
ble ones, to establish the principle, that free governments 

" are the proprietors of ail literary and scientific institutions 
so far as they have the tendency to difiuse knowledge gen- 
erally among the people. The free schools of Massachu- 
setts, as the most etficient means of accomplishing that ob- 
ject, should therefore be the property and the peculiar care 
of government. ,An argument will, at once, be drawn from 
these principles why they should assume the direction of 
the schools, so far as to ensure to the j)eople over whom 
they are appointed to preside, competent teachers of them. 
And as this is the main purpose' of the proposed institu- 
tion, the reasoning seems to be conclusive, why they 
should be its proprietor, or, at least, its patron and protec- 
tor. 

An institution for the education of teachers, as has been 
Jbefore intimated, would form a part, and a very important 

V part of the free school system. It would be, moreover, 
precisely that portion of the system, which should be un- 

X iler the direction of the State whether the others are or 

^ not. Because we should thus secure at once, an uniform, 
intelligent and independent tribunal for decisions on the 
qualifications of teachers. Because we should thus relieve 
the clergy of an invidious task,^nd ensure to the public 
competent teachers, if such could be found or prepared. 
An institution for this purpose would become by its influ- 
ence on society, and particularly on the young, an engine 
to sway the public sentiment, the public morals, and the 
public religion^ more powerful than any other in the pos- 
7 ■ 
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session of government. It should, therefore, be responsi- 
ble immediately to them. And they should, carefully, 
overlook it ; and prevent its being perverted to other 
purposes, directly or indirectly, than those for which it is 
designed. It should be emphatically the State's insti- 
tution. And its results would soon make it the State's fa- 
vourite and pride, among other literary and scientific in- 
stitutions. The Legislature of the State should, therefore, 
establish and build it up, without waiting for individuals at 
great private sacrifices to accomplish the work. Such 
would be the influence of an institution for the education 
of teachers ; and such is the growing conviction of the 
strength of early associations and habits, that it cannot be 
long before the work will babegun in some form. If it be 
not undertaken by the public and for public purposes, it 
will be undertaken by individuals for private purposes. 

The people of Massachusetts are able and willing, yea, 
more than willing, they are anxious to do something more 
for popular education, for the diffusion of knowledge gen- 
erally. The only questions with them are how and where 
can means be applied to the purpose to the greatest ad- 
vantage. It may safely be submitted, by the friends of 
the free schools, to a republican people and their republi- 
can government, which institutions on comparison most 
deserve the public bounty ; those whose advantages can 
be enjoyed but by a few, or those which are open to the, 
whole population ; those which have for their main objects 

Srood diat is remote, or those, whose happy influences are 
elt, at once, through the whole community. Which insti- 
tutions deserve the first consideration, and the most anxious 
attention of a popular government, those, which will place 
a few scholars and philologists upon a level with the Crer- 
mans in a knowledge of Greek accents ; or those which 
will put our whole people upon the level of enlightened 
men in their practical knowledge of common things. These 
objects may all be important to us. But the former will be 
provided for by individuals ; the latter are the peculiar care 
of government. 

The next question, mentioned above, as arising in the 
progress of this discussion, was, what would be the leading 
features of an institution for the education of teachers. 
If the institution were to be founded by the State, upon a 
large scale, the following parts would seem to be obvious- 
ly essential. 1 . An appropriate library with a philosophi- 
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* cal apparatus. 2. A Principal and assistant Professors in 
the different departments. 3. A school for children of 
different ages, embracing both those desiring a general 
education, and those designed particularly for teachers. 
4. A Board of Commissioners, or an enlightened body of 
men representing the interests and the wishes of the pub- 
lic* 

1. A library should of course be selected with particular 
reference to the objects of the institution. It would natu- 
rally and necessarily, contain the approved authors on 
the science of education in its widest sense. It would 
embrace works of acknowledged merit in the various 
branches of literature and science intimately connected 
with education ; such as anatomy and physiology, the phi- 
losophy of the human mind and heart, and the philosophy 
of language. 

Physical educationf forms a very essential part of the 
subject and should be thoroughly understood. This branch 
includes the development of all the organs of the body. 
And works upon the physiology of children should be 
added to the library. Books on gymnastics, containing 
directions for particular exercises adapted to the develop- 
ment of the several organs, belong to the library of the ac- 
complished instructer as well as to that of the surgeon. 
Indeed, if the former properly use them, they will enable 
him to give a firmness to the parts of the body, which 
may, perhaps, supersede the necessity of the interference 
of the latter to set them right in manhood. 

The philosophy of the infant mind must be understood 
by the instructer, before much progress can be made in 
the science of education ; for a principal branch of the 
science consists in forming the mind. And the skill of 
the teacher in this department is chiefly to be seen in his 
judicious adaptation of means to the development of the 

* In changing this institution, proposed two years ago, from a pub- 
lic to a private establishment, the above plan Aviil require some slight 
modifications. As soon as a suitable place can be selected and the 
necessary arrangements be made for opening the seminary, a pros- 
pectus will be published stating its means and purposes more in 
detail. 

t This topic had not when these essays were originally written 
excited so much attention as has since been paid to the subject, or it 
would, probably have beea spoken of, here, more technicidly and at 
length. 
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intellectual faculties. Every book, therefore, which would 
aid in an analysis of the youthful mind, should be plac- 
ed in the library of the proposed institution. 

The human heart, the philosophy of its passions and its 
affections must be studied by those who expect to influ- 
ence those passions and form those affections. This branch 
of the subject includes the government of children, espe- 
cially in the earliest stages of their discipline. The success 
of the teacher here depends upon the good judgment with 
which he arranges and presents to his pupils the motives 
that will soonest move them, and most permanently in- 
fluence their actions. The mistaken or wicked princi- 
ples of parents and instructors, in this department of edu- 
cation, have, no doubt, perverted the dispositions of many 
hopeful children. If successful experience has been re- 
corded, it should be brought to the assistance of those, who 
must otherwise act without experience. 

Lastly, the study of the philosophy of language would be 
essential to the scientific teacher. The term, language, 
is not here understood to mean a class of words called 
Greek, or another class of words called Latin, or even that 
class of words which we call English. It means something 
more general, and something which can hardly be defined. 
It embraces all the means we use to excite in the minds of 
others the ideas, which we have already in our own minds. 
Thpse, whatever they are, are included in the general defini- 
tion of language. This is a great desideratum in our systems 
of education. We do not possess a language by which we 
can produce ^ecue/;^ the idea in a pupil, which we have in 
our own mind and which we wish to excite in his. And 
impatient and precipitate teachers quite often quarrel with 
their pupils, because they do not arrive at the same con- 
clusions with themselves, when if they could but look intq 
their minds, they would find, that the ideas with which 
they begin to reason, or which enter into their processes of 
reasoning, are altogetfier different. Every book or fact, 
therefore, which would do any thing to supply this deside- 
ratum, or enable the teacher better to understand precise- 
ly the idea which he excites in the mind of his pupil«, 
should be collected in the instructer's library. 
2. The institution should have its Principal cuid its assistant 
Professors. The government and instruction of a semina- 
ry for the education of teachers would be among the most 
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responsible situations, which could be assigned to men in 
literary or scientific pursuits. As many of the objects of 
the institution would be new, so the duties of its instruc- 
ters would also be new. No commanding minds have gone 
before precisely in the proposed course and struck out 
n path, which others may easily follow. There are no 
rules laid down for the direction of those, who will not 
think upon, or who cannot understand the subject. Men 
must, therefore, be brought to the task who have the abili- 
ty to observe accurately and to discriminate nicely. They 
must also collect the results of what experience they can 
fr.om books and from others, in order to enable themselves 
to form some general principles for the direction of their 
pupils, who will go abroad to carry their improvements to 
others. It is not supposed for a moment that all, who may 
receive instruction at the proposed institution with the in- 
tention of becoming teachers, will necessarily be made 
thereby adepts in the science ; any more than it is believ- 
ed that all, who happen to reside four years within the 
walls of a college are necessarily made expert in the mys- 
teries of syllogisms and the calculus. But having seen 
correct general principles of education successfully reduced 
to practice, they may, at least, become artists in the 
profession, and be able to teach pretty well upon a system', 
the philosophy of which they cannot thoroughly compre- 
hend. 

3. A school of children and youth of different ages and 
pursuing different branches of study would form an essen- 
tial part of the institution. In the early stages of the ed- 
ucation of children, the discipline should consist almost 
wholly of such exercises as serve to develop the different 
fiiculties and strengthen all the powers of the mind. And 
in the subsequent education of youth, when the discipline 
comes to consist partly in the development of the mind, 
and partly in the communication of knowledge, the course 
of instruction would be the same, whether the pupil were 
destined to be a teacher or not. The objects of the insti- 
tution do not, therefore, become peculiar, till softer the pu- 
pil has acquired a certain decree of freedom and strength 
of mind ; nor till after he has made the acquisition of 
the requisite amount of knowledge for the profession of 
teacher. Though a pupil would necessarily imbibe a good 
deal of clearness and method in his intellectual exercises, 
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by submitting the direction of them to a skilful instructer ; 
the study of the science of teaching can not properly be- 
gin, till he changes relations with those about him ; and, in- 
stead of following a course prescribed by another, and ex- 
hibiting the powers of his own mind without an effort to 
take cognizance of them, he assumes to look down upon 
humbler minds, to direct their movements, and to detect 
and classify the phenomena of their subtle workings. 

After the young candidate for an instructer, therefore, 
has acquired sufficient knowledge for directing those ex- 
ercises and teaching those branches, which he wishes to 
profess, he must then begin his labours under the scrutiniz- 
ing eyes of one who will note his mistakes of government 
and faults of instruction and correct them. The experi- 
enced and skilful professor of the science will observe how 
the mind of the young teacher acts upon that of the learn- 
ner. He will see how far and how perfectly they under- 
stand each other, and which is at fault if they do not un- 
derstand each other at all. If the more inexperienced 
teacher should attempt to force upon the mind of a xihiid 
an idea or a process of reasoning, for which it was not in 
a proper statp, he would be checked, at once, and told of 
his fault ; and thus, perhaps, the pupil would be spared a 
disgust for a particular study or an aversion to all study. 
As our earliest experience would in this manner be under 
the direction of those wiser than ourselves, it would the 
more easily be classed under general principles for our 
direction afterwards. This part of the necessary course 
in an institution for the education of teachers might be 
much aided by lectures. Children exhibit such and such 
intellectual phenomena ; the scientific professor of educa- 
tion can explain those phenomena and tell from what they 
arise. If they are favourable, he can direct how they are 
to be encouraged and turned to account in the develop- 
ment and formation of the mind. If they are unfavour- 
able, he can explain by what means they are to be over- 
come or corrected. Seeing intellectual results he can 
trace them, even through complicated circumstances, to 
their causes ; or, knowing the causes and circumstances, he 
can predict the result that will follow them. Thus every 
day's experience would be carefully examined, and made 
to limit or extend the comprehension of the general prin- 
ciples of the science* Is there any other process or method 
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than this to arrive at a philosophical system of education? If 
any occurs to other minds, it is to be hoped that the pub- 
lic may soon have the benefit of it. 

4. The fourth branch, which I mentioned above as con- 
stituting an important part of an institution for the education 
of teachers, was, a board of commissioners.^ Although 
they would, probably, have but little to do with the imme- 
diate government and instruction of the institution, they 
would be valuable to it by representing the wishes of the 
community, and by bringing it more perfectly in contact 
with the public interests. Besides, it must occur to every 
one, that in the general management of such an establish- 
ment, many of the transactions would require characters 
and talents very different from those that would, generally, 
be found in the principal or professors. Men might easily, 
be found who would lecture to admiration, and yet be 
wholly incompetent to assume the general direction of the 
establishment. The professors, too, would always want 
assistance ctnd authority in determining what acquisitions, 
should be required for admission into the institution, and 
what proficiency should be deemed essential in the can- 
didates before leaving it to assume the business of teach- 
ing. Upon what principles shall the school be col- 
lected ? How shall the privilege of attending as new 
learners in the science of education be settled upon appli- 
cations from different parts of th'e State or country ? These 
and many similar questions would render a body of men 
distinct from the professors important to the institution. 
Many decisions, too, must necessarily be made affecting 
individual and private interests. This would be an invidi- 
ous duty, and the instructers should be relieved ^rom it, 
as far as possible. It is confidently believed, that the 
peculiar advantages to be enjoyed at such an institution 
by children and yputh generally as well as by those designed 
for teachers, would command a price sufficient to defray 
nearly the whole expenses of the establishment. If not 
so, then might not each town send one or more young 
men to the institution to be properly educated for in- 
tructers, and require them in return to teach their public 

*In changing the plan of the institution from that of a public to a 
private seminary this part of it must of course be dropped; and its 
communion with and adaptation to the public interests be sustained 
by other means. 
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schools to liquidate the expense f All these means, how- 
ever, are subjects for future consideration, and are to be 
devised, after the utility of the institution has been demon- 
. strated. 

The peculiar advantages of an institution for the educa- 
tion of teachers would be far too numerous and too im- 
portant to be either embraced or enforced in the space, 
which remains for this topic. A few, therefore, of the 
most obvious ones are all, that can here be allured to. One 
advantage and a very certain one, would be to raise the 
character of teachers generally ; and consequently, in 
the same degree, the character of the schools, which they 
teach. Let us pause for a moment, to consider to what an 
extent we are interested in every thing, which affects our 
system of public instruction ; and hence derive a motive, 
before we pass on, to enforce attention to every suggestion 
for improvement in it. 

There were in the district of Massachusetts, according 
to the census of 1820, five hundred and twenty-three 
thousand one hundred and fifty-nine souls. Of this num- 
ber, two hundred and forty-one thousand seven hundred 
and eleven were under the age of eighteen years. The 
numbers have since been much augmented. If the popu- 
lation has increased only as fast since the last census, as it 
did between the census of 1810 and that of 1820, there 
are now, in round numbers, about two hundred and fifty 
thousand children and youth in Massachusetts, under the 
age of eighteen years. This it will be perceived, amounts 
to almost one half of the whole member of souls. If we 
take from the older, those between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-one, and add them to the younger part of the popu- 
lation, we shall find at least half, and probably more than 
half of the whole, under twenty-one years. 

These are all flexible subjects of education, in its most 
comprehensive sense ; though they are not all within the 
influence of that part of it, which can be easily controlled 
by legislation, or indeed by any means except by an en- 
lightened public opinion. A few of this great number 
have left tne schools and all direct means of education, 
and entered upon the active business of life. And a portion 
of the younger part of them are yet subjects only for do- 
mestic education. But after these deductions from the 
two extremes, it will not be extravagant to state, that one 
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t^ third of the whole population are of a suitable age, have 
opportunity, and do actually attend school somfe portion of 
the year. In Massachusetts, we have not the means of 
knowing, accurately, the lumbers of children and youth, 
vvho attend our schools ; because we have no system of 
returns to any public authority, by which such facts can be 
ascertained,* But I am confirmed in the belief, that the 
above is not an e^ctr^vagant estimate, by two circumstan- 
ces. One of them is, several towns have been carefully 
examined, and this is about the proportion of the popula- 
tion found in their schools. Aiid the other is, official do- 
cupients and acknowledged authorities from the neigh- 
bouring state of Connecticut, inform us, that one third of 
the population attend their free schools a part of the year. 
. And probably the same would be found to be true of New 
York as well as of the remainder of the New England 
states. • 

These are statistical facts. Others may reason upon 
them and draw what conclusions they can, about Emigra- 
tion, the future prospects of New England, her comparative 
influence in the Union, and, the facilities she affords for a 
manufacturing district. They have been introduced, here, 
because they suggest motives stronger than any others, to 
enforce attention to our means of popular education. One 
third of our whole population are now at that, period of 
life, when their principles and characters are rapidly form- 
ing. Habits, both moral and intellectual, are taking 
their direction and acquiring the strength of age. In all 
this, the schools must have a deep influence. Both the 
degree and the kind of influence are, to a certain extent, 
within our control and consequently depend upon our ef- 
forts. In twenty years, and surely twenty years are not 

* An act passed the legislature, last March, requiring returns to be 
made to the Secretary of State, from the School Committees of the 
several towns touching the number of free and private schools, the 
amount of money expended upon them, the number and ages of the 
pupils attending them, and some other particulars. In partial obedi- 
ence to this law, returns, many of them loose and imperfect, have 
been made from 127 towns only ; an abstract of which has been as 
carefully and intelligibly prepared by the Secretary of State, as the 
nature of the materials would admit, and published by order of the ^ 
General Court. When these returns are made accurate and com- 
plete from every town in the Commonwealth, they will enable the 
public to acquire a more thorough knowledge of the subject and 
consequently to act upon it with greater energy and precision. 
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beyond the ken of a tolerably clear-sighted politician, this 
part of our population will succeed to most of the respon- 
sible places and relations of their fathers. They must 
receive all that we have to leave for them. They must 
take our names and attach to them honour or infamy. 
They must possess our fortunes to preserve or disperse 
them. And they must inherit our free institutions to im- 
prove, pervert, or destroy them. Here then, are the 
strongest political motives as well as paternal affection urg- 
ing upon us attention to all the means'of forming, correct- 
ly, the characters of those, who are to receive from us our 
choicest blessings. And what means within our control 
can be devised more efficient for this purpose, than those 
primary seminaries for instruction, where the mass of the 
people must receive several years of their education. 
Find, if they are to be f<)pnd, or create, if they are not now 
to be found, a class of teachers wdl skilled in their profession, 
and put them into all our free schools. What an effect 
would soon be produced in their condition ! And what a 
renovating influence these same schools woultl spon have 
upon the character of the whole people, who have access 
to them. 

But these are general advantages of a good class of 
teachers. I promised to speak of the peculiar advantages 
of the proposed institution to produce them. The library 
collected with particular reference to the objects of the in- 
stitution, would contain the yoc^i of the science of educa- 
tion scattered along in the history of the world. Facts 
are the materials of philosophy. And we cannot philoso-^ 
phize, safely, till we have an extensive stock before us. 
The library would naturally collect, not only those phe- 
nomena relating to the subject, which have already 
been observed ; but also the records of those, which must 
be daily passing before our eyes. Books connected with 
and collateral to the science will be as important to the 
purposes of the institution as those professedly written up- 
on the subject. And frequently they will be found to be 
much more so. Because the former contain the facts and 
the phenomena, while the latter have only an author's rea- 
soning and conclusions upon them. And the authors, who 
have written upon education, with very few exceptions, 
have reasoned speciously, but from very limited and im- 
perfect inductions. So that their conclusions, though they 
iqay be correcty'^s far as they had the necessary means of 
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making them so, are liable to fail, totally, when reduced to 
practice under circumstances a little different from those 
from which the principles have been formed. We want more 
experience before we begin to reason at large and to draw 
sweeping conclusions on the subject. And our library 
would be chiefly valuable, as containing that experience 
or the results of it accurately and authentically recorded. 

But the conclusions of writers on the subject, though 
received and repeated by every body, are not binding and 
beyond question, till we know, that the facts from which 
they reasoned, are all which can aflfect the principles that 
they deduce from them. And to believe, that the experi- 
ence of two thousand years, embracing the present age, 
which is so full of phenomena of all kinds, has not added 
something to our means of a copious and safe induction to 
principles of education, requires a stretch of credulity, with 
which my mind is not gifted. It will be safer as a general 
rule to. assume, that they teach us what to avoid, rather 
than what to imitate. 

When we have collected the means of reasoning correct- 
ly, which books can afford, and added to them the living 
materials of philosophy, which will be constantly exhibited 
in the school, which is to form a part of the institution, we 
are to place all these before instructers of discriminating 
minds, who are able and willing to observe as well as to 
reason. We are then to turn the public attention towards 
them in good earnest, and let them see that something is 
expected from them. There is a moral certainty, under 
such circumstances, that the expectation will be gratified. 
When the public attention is turned towards any subject^ 
all the ardent and discriminating minds act in concert. 
And like the rays of the sun converged to a point by a lens, 
they act with an intensity, which must produce an effect. 

It would be a natural result of the proposed institution, to 
organize the teachers into a more district profession, and to 
raise the general standard of their intellectual attainments. 
It would therefore concentrate and give energy and direc- 
tion to exertions and inquiries, w^hich are now compara- 
tively wasted for want of such direction. No one, indeed, 
can now foresee, precisely, what effect would be produced 
upon our systems of education and principles of instruc- 
tion, by subjecting them to such an ordeal. To foretel 
the improvements that would be made, would be to make 
them, and supersede the necessity of an institution for the 
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purpose. Though the necessity would still remain for 
some similar means to propagate them among the people. 
But if our principles of education, and particularly our 
principles of governipent and instruction, are not alreudy 
perfect, we may, confidently, expect improvements ; though 
we may not know, precisely, in what they will consist. 

Many persons knew twenty years ago, that steam was 
expansive. But who foresaw the degree, to which its ex- 
pansion could be raised, or the purposes to which it could 
DC applied ? Public attention was turned to the subject in 
earnest, and we now see vessels moving in every direction 
by its power. It was known long since, that light wood 
would float, and water run down hill. But who foresaw, 
twenty years ago, the present state of our internal im- 
provement by means of canals ? Public attention and 
powerful minds were directed to the spbject, and we now 
see bofits ascending and descending our mountains and 
traversing our contment in every direction. Those, who 
were before almost our antipodes, have npw, by the facili- 
ties of communication, become our neighbours. The o^ost 
intrepid prophet would hardly have dared, even ten y^ars 
ago, to predict the present state of our manufactories, 
l^is has all been done, because it could be done, and 
many minds were turned to the subject and re$olved| that 
it should be done. All these are in many respects anala- 

fous cases, and go to show that we do not always know 
ow near to us important improvements c^re ; and that it i$ 
only necessary to direct the public attention to a subject 
in order to ensure some inventions in it. . 

A great variety of other peculiar advantages to the pub- 
lic, it occurs to me, must arise from an institution for the 
education of teachers. But I have confined myself to 
those only, which seemed to be the most striking and im- 
portant. All others will be found to be involved, in a great 
degree or wholly, in^those which I have stated. And al- 
though to enumerate them might add some new motives 
for attention to the subject ; they could not strengthen 
much the argument in favour of an institution somewhat 
like that, which has been above described. I must now 
take my leave of the subject for the present ; my only 
regrets being, that I have not had ability to do more jus- 
tice to the several topics which I have discussed, nor tim^ 
to do more justice to my own views of them. 
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Mr. Carter shows uncommon interest in the important subject 
of these essays ; he has lonjg devoted himself to it, and made it 
^the object of deep study ana extensive research. His " Letters 
to the Hon. William Prescott," published two or three years 
since, on the free schools of New England, show him to b^, not 
only well acquainted with their origin, their history, the important 
bearings they may have upon our national character, the defects, 
^ or rather the injurious plans of instniciion, which every where 
. prevail in tliem, but also that he has carefully investigated the 
science of education generally, and knows well the principles by 
which it must be directed, in order to act beneficially and with 
eifFect. Nor is Mr. Carter a visionary, inexperienced theorist, 
engaged merely in ingenious speculations on this subject. We 
understand, that he is well acquainted with it practically, that he 
has taught in oi^r academies, examined many of the free schools 
of our country towns, and that he has been much employed as 

f)rivate instructer to young gendemen of distinguished and wealthy 
amilies ; so that he gathers his knowledge from facts, and has had 
every opportunity of trying the accuracy of his principles by actual 
observation and experiment. For all these reasons, liis opinions 
are certainly entitled to great respect and attention. 

It is astonishing how litde public inquiry has been hitlierto 
devoted in our own country, to the means of extending popular 



education. Abroad, in Great Britain particularly, it has long 
excited every where the most intense interest. Their public 
prints have been full of it ; parliament comes not often together 
without having some bill to settle, or report to hear, relating to 
it. It has formed, we may say, without exception perhaps, the 
most frequent article of discussion in the highest of their literary 
journals. Separate independent pamphlets, on inquiries con- 
nected with it, are continually issuing from the press ; and in 
this truly useful employment, of aiding in the general difiusion 
of knowledge all over the community, bringing it home to the 
minds of the poor and humble, encouraging every improvement 
in the art of popular instruction, their greatest statesmen, as 
well as their finest and most intelligent writers, are warmly 
engaged, devoting to it much of their inestimable time, and all 
their splendid acquisitions. How different is it here ! We believe 
that Congress has never been called upon to act, in any way, on 
on the subject. Our politicians have been busy about every 
thing else. Our scholars and men of letters are engaged in 
other departments, wliich, though more showy and alluring, are, 
we venture to say, of infinitely less importance. Able inqui-' 
ries into it are seldom any where seen among us; and such a 
pamphlet, as the one now under our consideration, is a rare 
phenomenon indeed. 

This is die reason, probably, why the public in general do not 
see clearly, or are not sufficiently alive to the great national 
importance of popular instruction. We are not kept sufficiendy 
oh the alert to observe what is depending upon it. We all know 
how much education has to do in forming the character of an 
individual. We are seldom apt to think, that the whole commu- 
nity receive their impressions, and are made good or bad, virtuous 
or vicious, intelligent, enterprising, and peaceful, or inefficient, 
weak, and factious, in precisely the same way. Mr. Carter 
estimates, that nineteen twentieths of our population are obliged 
to get all their instruction from our country free schools. How 
important an influence, then, must they have in the formation of 
our national character, and how necessary is it for our legislature 
to take them under its close protection ; supply their defects ; 
look well to their judicious and efficient management ; raise their 
standing in- public estimation, and qualify them better for the high 
rank which their extensive influence ought to give them. 

In our frame of government, we are trying a grand political 
experiment, which, m the hands of other mighty and opulent 
nations, has totally failed. It has not only failed, but led on to a 



state of disorder more terrific and appalling, than any despotism 
that can be imagined. On what, then, rest our hopes of safety ? 
How are we to be exempt from the common fate of republics ? 
What is to rescue or save us from popular outrage; corruption, 
anarchy, faction, and misrule, which hurry a people on to ruin 
more surely and with more inevitable speed, than any regularly 
establiished tyranny, however arbitrary it may be, or even if it be 
of a severe military character ? We answer, it is to be done only 
by the universal difTusion of intelligence. Let government place 
this within the reach, and, as far as possible, force it upon the 
attention of every class of youth in the community. We speak not 
now of the general happiness which it is almost sure to carry with 
it ; but it is the only thing which can prepare men for the enjoy- 
ment of liberty, and secure to them the possession of it. An 
ignorant people can never govern themselves. It requires no 
small share of intelligence to know what true political liberty is, 
how far it may be extended, and where it must stop. • An ignorant 
people can never be a free people. It has been every where found, 
that, when unrestrained by absolute authority, they naturally press 
on to licentiousness, a state more degrading than servitude, until, 
weary of the fruidess exercise of their own destructive powers, 
they are glad to lay them down at the feet of some favorite 
usurper, who has won them by the easy arts of popular intrigue ; 
and the yoke, which such a people tend voluntarily to assume, 
is incomparably more oppressive and galling than any which mere 
despotic sovereignty could possibly impose upon them. 

Much has been written about the checks and balances in our 
frame of government working miracles in its support, and securing 
us^ forever against its decline. But how is this? We now believe 
the only good effect of them is to retard the progress of legisla- 
tion, so as to let light and intelligence come in. Surely there .can 
be no conflicting interests necessarily interwoven in these s.everal 
branches of authority. They are all agents for, and representatives 
of the great mass of the community who choose them. The senate 
of Massachusetts, it is true, is said to be founded on wealth, in 
order to protect it from violence and unjust appropriation; yet who 
does not perceive this to be in a great raeasiire nominal ? It ought 
not to have, and we hope it may never have a constant influence in 
regulating the measures of legislation, or in giving a tone to the laws. 
If there be any such influence springing from it, we believe it to be 
often directly the opposite of what was originally intended. The 
senate may become at some day the representative of the labor- 
ing classes purely; for wherever riches are accumulating, th« 
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population of the poorer classes is increasing and crowding togeti^er 
in still gi*eater proportion, and the wealthy, who are not the only 
voters, may be far out-numbered. So that, when competition for 
superiority shall actually arise between these rival classes, we may 
depend upon it, that the commons, who can very easily rally to * 
act in concert in such places, will send their own tribunes to the 
capitol to represent them ; and we have some slight experience 
to show us, how possible and indeed practicable all this is. We 
have not much to hope, then, from our checks and balances 
alone. It is an intelligent and enlightened community, knowing 
their own rights and respecting the rights of others, which must 
make those effectual, and to which we are to look for the protec- 
tion and durability of our political institutions. 

It was not our intention to go into an argument in favor of free 
schools as the instruments of popular education, because we be- 
lieve their importance is generally every where acknowledged, 
although they have ceased to awaken that lively uiterest which 
they most truly dpserve. and which is indispensably necessary in 
order to make them as extensively useful as they may and ought 
to be. But there is one point touched upon by Mr. Carter, which 
we must bring fully before our readers, for it cannot be tod often 
repeated ; and that is, the exact comcidence of these mstitutions 
with all our purest and best republican feelings. Nothing can 
more entirely harmonize with them. Those feelings may, and 
ought to be implanted early in the mind of childhood. They 
will then be fixed at a time, when impressions are the most deep 
and durable. If our free schools were raised in public estima- 
tion, as we shall soon see may be don^ very easily and with little 
additional expense, the children of the affluent, of those in easy 
circumstances, and of the poor and bumble, will be brought 
together, and taught to associate, and mingle intimately with each 
other on the most perfect level of equality, where merit alone 
forms the title to rank. This will be sure to make them true 
to thdr political institutions. We are all republicans by nature ; 
our educatk^i from infancy may be made to keep us so. Prin- 
ciples thus early imbibed are not speedily to be unsettled. Our 
national condition may change, our form of government may 
change, our political character may also in some respects change, 
but we shall be a republic still, essentially and for ever. With all 
their defects^ the schools of which we speak, have in fact drawn 
forth talents from the humblest stations, and given them the finU 
impulse, which ultimately carried them to the highest and most 
elevated. They tend to make the proud and weakly willing that 



the people should rule, and conviuce die pe<^e, diat die proud 
and wealthy can in no vrvig necessarily have any permanent advan- 
tage over them. If there were among us a haughty hereditary 
aristocracy, who wished to keep their families distinct, and pre- 
vent native genius of humble origin from mingling with, or rising 
superior to them, their first blow must be aimed at the free schools 
oi our country. But we ought to cite the few remarks which 
Mr. Carter has made upon this interesting topic. 

'* If our ancestors were stern republicans, this institution did 
more than any and all others, to make them so, and to keep them 
so. While the best schools in the land are freCj all the classes of 
society are blended* The rich and the poor meet and are educated 
together. And if educated together, nature is so even-handed in 
i\^ distribution of her fiivors, that no fear need be entertained, that 
A monopoly of talent, of industry, and ctmsequently of acquirements, 
will follow a monopoly of property. The principle, upon which 
our fi'ee schools are established, is, in itself, a stern leveller of 
factitious distinctions. Every generation, while the system is 
executed according to the true spirit of it, as conceived by our 
ancestors, will bring its quota of new men to fill the public places 
of distinction, — ^men who owe nothing to the fortunes or the crimes 
of their fathers, but all, under the blessing of God, to their own 
industry and the common schools. I say the principle in itself, 
because it has never been carried into fiill operation, and probably 
never will be. 

" Its tendency, however, is not to level by debasing the exalted ; 
but by exalting the debased. And it is a more effectual check 
against an aristocracy of wealth, and consequently of political 
influence, than would be a national jubilee and the equal distribu- 
tion of property once in fifty years, without such a principle at 
the foundation of our system of public instruction. * Knowledge 
is power,' says Lord Bacon ; and so is property power, because it 
will procure knowledge. If we suppose society divided into two 
classes, the rich and the poor, the property of the former class, if 
there were no such institution as the fi'ee schools, would procure 
such immense advantages of education, as to bring second, third, 
and any rate talents, into successfiil competition with those of the 
first order, without such advantages. 

" This use of property puts upon it its highest value. And it 
would not be politic, if it ^ere possible, to destroy it But it should 
seem, that this use ought to be limited ; and that some of our insti- 
tutions, at least, ought to have the tendency to put all upon the 
footing, on which nature and the God of nature left them. And 
just in proportion as*you lose sight of, or abandon the true principle 
of. the free schools, you lose sight of, and abandon all the moral. 
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.political, and religious blessings which result from them. You 
•check the diffusion of knowledge through all classes of people. 
You stop the circulation through the extremities of the body politic 
of the very life-blood, which must nourish and sustain them. You 
jnay preserve and amuse yourselves with the name of free institu- 
tions, and of a republican government, but you will not be blessed 
with the reality. You may incorporate' in your constitution, if you 
like, the articles, * that all men are born free and equal,' and < that 
all are eligible to the highest offices ; ' but this is not freedom, 
while ninety-nine hundredths of the community have not the means 
of fitting themselves or their children, for discharging the duties of 
those high offices. As well might you tie the legs, and pinion the 
arms of a man, and tell him he has as fair a chance to win the 
race, as one who is free and trained to the course. Something like 
this our ancestors must have felt, who established the free schools ; 
and something like this their posterity must feel, if they would 
•cherish and preserve them." pp. 2Cf — ^21. 

Confining our remarks to the State, whose schools are the 
isubject of Mr. Carter's examination, we observe, that the house 
of representatives supposes itself, whether truly or not, peculiarly 
to represent the people. It holds the public purse, and has the 
ordering and the appropriation of assessments all over the State. 
Is it not strange, then, that it should enable so small a portion of 
them to go to the support of those schools on which so much of its 
character depends f This is a tax, too, mainly upon the rich, and 
almost entirely for the assistance of the poor, for the rich send their 
children elsewhere. It is a tax, however, winch they ought, and 
which they are generally willing to pay, because, like every other 
judicious tax, it strengthens good government, and thus secures 
to them the enjoyment of their property, which otherwise might 
be in danger oi violation or encroachment. How is it, then, that 
almost all the late measures of the legislature have tended to 
lighten this useful and indeed indispensable tax ? While the 
demand for knowledge, like the demand for every thing else, 
increases rapidly as society advances in opulence and improve- 
ment, — ithe proportional number of teachers for the common 
schools has been made less, and their requisite qualifications 
strangely diminished. They were far greater and more, under 
the cobny laws, than they are now. The knowledge of Latin 
and Greek, which were then requisites, and are now dispensed 
with, are not, it is true, of much consequence alone ; but the 
possessor of these will be likely to have other more valuable 
attainments, and a mind, in some measure, properly disciplined 
for the purpose of instruction. At the present time, nothing is 
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necessary for the common-school teacher, but some slight recom- 
meodations, which almost any one of common sense may obtain, 
and, of 'those who do obtain tbem, the cheapest, and therefore the 
most incompetent and the worst, is surest oi success. How much 
has this sunk, and is still sinking the chlaracter of our free popu- 
lar education ? It has had the doubly bad efiect of leading the 
weak, the ignorant, and the presumptuous to offer themselves 
as candidates for this truly responsible and important station ; 
and of withdrawing those who are reaUy able and meritorious 
instructors from situations, where their services must be so 
miserably paid. The monies appropriated to^ it are every year 
less and less, the qualifications of the teachers thus continually 
diminishing ; and yet the committees, whom the towns appoint, 
although disposed to employ better ones, .are under the sad 
necessity of accepting such as offer themselves, however meanly 
they may think ol their scholarship or their manners, simply be- 
cause for the poor compensation, which they are allowed to make, 
they can get no others. Where will the legislature order this 
to stop } 

All the consequences which might have been fairly anticipated 
from this state of things, are now beginning tct be fully seen and 
felt. The country schools are every where degraded. They 
stand low even in the estimation of their warmest friends. It is 
thought a mean thing for a man of competent estate, or for any 
but the mechanic, the artisan, or the laborer, to send their chil- 
dren to them for their education. The pupils participate in this 
degradation. It must and will afiect their characters ; for these 
are colored by the characters of those around them. Thus, 
independently of the poor instruction which they now get, they 
suffer a disadvantage, because tlieir best associates, those who 
might do much to elevate their views and refine their manners, are 
taken awayfrom them, as if they were an inferior order of beings. 
Thus it is, that feelings and sentiments, not in perfect harmony 
with oup peculiar political principles, may be early taught and 
deeply settled. Strong lines of demarkation are drawn between 
classes of naturally equal rank and merit. The pure republican 
nature of the free schools is, in short, wholly destroyed. Nor does 
the evil rest here. The rich, the enlightened, the influential, all 
indeed, who are of any weight and power in our country, have with- 
drawn the interest they had in them, and transferred it elsewhere. 
The seminaries, which require private pay, and which, therefore, 
exclude necessarily nineteen twentieths of the community, absorb 
^ this interest Innumerable academies have thus sprung up 
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in difFcrent parts; new private schools are continually called for ; 
and the evils, which Mr. Carter has very happily described in 
tiie following passage, are now felt and seen all over the State 
of Massachusetts. 

'' Take any ten contiguous towns in the interior of this comrooii* 
wealth, and suppose an academy to be placed in the centre of them. 
An academy, aa I have before observed, commonly means a cor- 
poration, with a township of land in Maine, given them by the 
State, and a pretty convenient house, built generally by the patriotic 
subscriptions of those who expect to use it ; the instructer bein{( 
supported, chiefly or altogether, by 4k separate .tax oa the scholars. 
In each of these ten towns, select the six individuals, who have 
families to educate, who set the highest value on education, and 
who are able to defray the expenses of the best which can be had, 
either in a private school among themselves, or at the academy^ 
which, by the supposition, is in their neighbourhood. Now of 
what immediate consequence can it be to the six families of each 
town, or to the sixty families of the ten towns, whether there be 
auch a thing as a free school in the commonwealth or not ! Thej 
have a general interest in them, to be sure, because they h^ve 
themselves been there instructed, and the early associations of 
childhood and youth are strong ; and they have a sort of specula- 
tive belief, if it be not rather an innate sentiment, that free schools 
make a free people. But how are their own particular, personal, 
and immediate interests affected ? Without any libel upon human 
nature, these are the main springs to human actions. These are 
the motives, which find their way soonest to the human heart, and 
influence most powerfully and steadily the opinions of men, and 
the conduct founded upon and resulting from them. 

" As soon as difficulties and disagreements, in regard to the free 
schools, arise, as they necessarily must, upon various topics ; such 
as the amount of money to be raised, the distribution of it among 
the several districts, the manner of appropriation, whether it be 
to the * summer schools * or to the * winter schools,' to pay an 
instructer from this family or from that family, of higher qualifi- 
cations, of this or that political or religious creed, or a thousand 
other questions which are constantly occurring ; if any of our six 
families happen to be dissatisfied or disgusted with any course 
which may be adopted, they will, immediately, abandon the free 
schools, and provide for the education of their children in their * 
own way. They may organize a private school, for their own 
convenience, upon such principles as they most approve. Or, thef 
may send their scholars, at an expense trifling to them, to the 
academy in their neighbourhood. Well, what if they do ? The 
free schools remain, all taxes are paid, cheerfully, for their support, 
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ftnd the number of scholars is lessened. What is the evil of their 
sending their children somewhere else to be educated ? We should, 
at first, suppose, that it would be an advantage ; inasmuch as the 
amount of money to be expended would be left the same, and the 
number of pupils to receive the benefit of it would be considerably 
diminished. 

" But the evils of this course, and of the general policy of the 
State government, which has led to it, are very serious ones. 
When the six individuals of any country town, who are, by the 
supposition, first in point of wealth and interegt in the subject, and 
who will generally be also first in point of intelligence and influence 
in town affairs, withdraw their children from the common schools ; 
there is, at the same time, withdrawn a portion of intelligence 
from their direction and heartfelt interest from their support. Thit 
intelligence is needed, to manage the delicate and important con- 
cerns of the schools. And this heartfelt interest is needed, to lead 
the way to improvements, to stimulate and encourage larger and 
larger appropriations, and to insure vigilance in their expenditure. 
Patriotism and philanthropy are dull motives to exertions for the 
improvement of common schools, compared with parental affection* 
And this quickening power has gone off to the academies or some* 
where else, with the children, who are the objects of it. 

'' Look at the operation of this influence of the academies upon 
the free schools, on a still smaller scale. Examine the condition 
of the latter in the very towns, where academies are placed ; and 
where, if their influence be a happy one, we should expect to find 
the common schools in the best condition. What is the fact ? 
From observation and from information collected from authentic 
sources, the assertion may be hazarded, that the condition of the 
free schools will be found, on examination, to be worse, faf worse, 
in those towns, than in any others. And it is for this plain reason; 
because those, who can barely afford the expense of tuition, will 
send their children to the academy, which the State or benevolent 
individuals have built up for their accommodation, and give them- 
selves no farther trouble about the free schools, but to pay the tax- 
bill for their support when it is presented." pp. 30—32. 

With the slender means appropriated to tlieir support, and 
the Ktde interest taken in them, it is no wonder that errors of 
instruction, the most perverse and injurious, should every where 
prevail in our common schools. It is impossible to describe the 
bad efiects, which may thus be produced. Base prejudices 
are fastened upon the mind, which it can never entirely remove. 
Children acquire a thorough distaste for education, and thus shut 
themselves out for ever from those enjoyments, which are the most 
elevating, as well as productive of the highest good. The pleasure 
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of learning is naturally great even to the infant mind. The exis- 
tence of strong early curiosity proves this incontestably. A dis- 
position to examine, to find out, to know, is among the first which 
the expanding intellect puts forth. There must be a degree of 
pleasure, too, in the judicious exercise of every one of the facul- 
ties, which Heaven has bestowed upon us, lliat of the most useful, 
probably, being the most interesting and delightful. To what 
admirable account might not this be turned, in all our schools for 
education ! To what feeble, and indeed ruinous account, is it not 
actually turned in tiK schools of which we are speaking ! Let any 
body go into one^of these, and mark the uninteresung discipline 
of the master, the listless languor and weary indifference which 
every where reigns, the unmeaning gaze witli which the pupils pore 
over and recite their lessons, and the joy, or rather the bounding 
exultation, with which they greet even a momentary respite from- 
what they think their slavish toils. What is the reason of all 
this ? They are called on to study what is far beyond the reach 
of their intellects, and what their instrueter, if he be able him- 
self to comprehend, which, even to them, often seems doubtful, 
has neither the means nor the ability to teach them, and, if 
he did, would, nine times out of ten, be useless to them. We 
cannot stop now to point out, particularly, these profitiess, unin- 
telligible studies; nor is it necessary that we should. In the 
" Letters " before referred to, Mr. Carter has exposed the prin- 
cipal ones, and, m our review* of these " Letters," we were at 
pains to dwell at considerable length upon what wq still think the 
greatest and most abusive of them ; to these we must refer those 
of our readers, who have any doubts on this subject. There is 
no chance for their removal, or for improvement in them under the 
present state of things. The instructers are incapable of it. The 
committees, who have the ordering and management of the doings 
of the schools, are in general also incapable of it, and commonly 
follow the instructer's advice. Old errors will thus hold their 
ground. The slight public scrutiny, to which they are exposed, 
will never make them, nor the evils of them, suflSciently known. 
New ones, though of precisely the same character, will be likely 
to creep in, and thus our schemes for the universal diffusion of 
intelligence, instead of improving, like every thing else, as society 
advances in opulence, are in fact on the decline, or at best but 
stationary. 

If the standing of the free schools were raised to its proper 
elevation, as we shall presently see may be done with the utmost 

* ** United States Literary Gazette/* Vol. I. page 185. 
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•Hse, and by the simplest act of legislation, every one of these 
evils will be lessened. The higher classes of people will again 
fend a strong hand to their support. A somewhat greater amount 
of money, it is true, must be appropriated to them, than now 
is. But the whole expense of common education in the com- 
monwealth, will be far less, because large numbers of the pupils, 
who are now driven to the academies or private schools, will be 
withdrawn from them, and their bills therefore saved. There are 
many who will thus receive some direct aid in the education of 
their children, from the taxes which they are obliged to pay, and 
which now benefit them only remotely and contingently. This 
education, too, may, for a variety of reasons, be far superior 1to 
what it has been. The j arents will have it under their imme- 
diate care and supervis on. The conduct of the free schools will 
be watched by men of the highest intelligence ; their influence 
over the pupil's mind easi^ ascertained ; and the vices in their 
hianagement, or modes of'Bnstruction, speedily corrected. At 
least we may have incomparably more to expect from their 
improvement, than we can possibly hope for now. There will 
be some prospect of better things. 

And how, then, are these schools to be most effectually rescued 
from their degradation, and raised to the rank they deserve ? We 
have said, that the remedy was perfectly plain and easy. No 
intricate scheme, nor refined, tedious, elaborate process of legisla- 
tion is necessary for the purpose. Simply raise the qualifications 
of the teachers. The character of the schools will follow those, 
whatever they may be, and rise as they rise, or fall as they fall, 
and in exactly the same proportion. These are Mr. Carter's 
remarks on this subject. 

** The character of the schools, and, of course, their political, 
moral, apd religious influence upon the community, depend, almost 
solely, upon the character of the teachers. Their influence is 
strong or weak, just in proportion as the instructers are skilful or 
ignorant, energetic or feeble ; it is in this direction or that direc- 
tion, just as they are imbued with one or another principle. So 
that whatever is done to elevate the character of teachers, elevates, 
at the same time, and in the same degree, the character of the 
schools which they teach, and enlarges and strengthens their 
influence upon the community. And whatever is done or suffered 
to lower the character of the teachers, must sink, at the same time 
and in the same degree, the character of the schools, and destroy 
or pervert their influence upon society. Many other considerations 
must be taken into account in organizing a perfect and an energetic 
i^ystem of public instruction. These are some of them ; a generous 



ippropriation of money to the purpose, a proper classification of 
■cholars, an efficient and independent tribunal] to ensure compe- 
tency in teachers, and to overlook, examine, and report to the 
public, whether their duties have been faithfully performed, and, 
lastly, good books. But all of these objects, though highly impor- 
tant, are subsequent in their nature to the preparation of teachers. 
And no one of them can be attempted, with a reasonable expecta- 
tion of accomplishing it to the greatest advantage, till good teachers 
are provided and ready for the work." pp. 43, 44. 

On this point we have something more than mere theory or 
reasoning, however powerful tliese might be. Actual experiments 
are before us, of the perfect truth of Mr. Carter's remarks. We 
allude to tlie situation of some of the free schools in several of 
the large towns. The free classical school in Boston, particularly, 
which is under the care of a teacher of deserved reputation, holds, 
perhaps, tlie highest rank in our counti|r, and gentlemen of wealth, 
intelligence, and personal power, are tiiibitious of procuring admit- 
tance to it for their children, although they must there associate 
intimately with die poor and humble, because it is thrown open 
gratuitously to the youth of merit in every class of society, however 
low and destitute may be their condition in life. Such establish- 
ments do infinite honor to tiie republican feelings of the city and 
of the state to which tliey belong. And something of this character, 
though certainly not so high, may and ought to be given to every 
one of the free schools in our coimtry. It is remarkable, that, in 
acts of political generosity like this, the contrast should be such, 
and so strongly marked as it is, between the villages, where the 
utmost equali^ is supposed to prevail, and the large wealthy 
towns, where the distinction of ranks is suspected and railed at. 
The very reverse would be commonly anticipated. It shows 
how false, unjust, and uneenerous,^ are all those suspicions and 
intimations. Innimierable facts, as weU as the equalizing, elevating 
nature of our political institutions, ought to destroy them. ^ They 
cannot, indeed, long continue. 

But how are the instructers to be most surely and eflfeientlf 
qualified for their important business? The plan of Mr. Carter, 
which we believe to be so far original with him, as to justify the 
closest association of his name with it, seems to us equalfy simple 
and satisfactory. It is to found an institution to be devoied 
exclusively to this peculiar purpose. 

Let some individual, or individuals, first start and get such an 
institution under way. Then let the State take it under its im- 
mediate.patronage and support. Let private and public interests 
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he thus mingled and made to co-operate, in order that hj th« 
former it may be regularly, eflSciently, and profitably governed, 
and that, by the latter, it may be aided in its earliest efibrts, 
and afterwards supervised so as to exclude party politics, local 
prejudices, narrow, bigoted, sectarian views on any subject, from 
ever having an influence in its administration. We consider 
this union of interests, though not particularly mentioned, nor 
we believe alluded to, by Mr. Carter, who seems to have 
merely a private institution in view, to be of vital importance 
to its establishment and utility. If it were left to be got up by 
the State alone, it must be delayed, and would probably fail 
through, as many excellent plans have done, from the variety of 
the projects {)roposed, and, even if it were thus established, would 
be almost sure to be irregularly, inefScien{Iy, and unprofitably 
managed, and might, at some future day, become the abode of 
favoritism, of mere sinecures and placemen. If, on the contraryi 
it were only a private establishment, the evils, which we have 
alluded to, might still gradually creep in. 

An institution founded and governed by an individual wiD be 
sure of harmony among all its superintending teachers. U there 
be one of these \^ho does not agree with the others, in any of its 
measures, and who cannot convince them that he is right, nor be 
convinced himself that he is wrong, he will be discharged. This 
could not be so, were it founded, and governed, and its officers 
appointed solely by the State. Many of them might have very 
discordant views, and there would be no little difficulty in making 
them all act in perfect unison. It is needless, however, to state 
the embarrassments and the evils, as well as the delays, which 
must result from this mode of establishing the institution. 

But a mere private institution, unassisted by the government, 
will not be suited to the great purpose for which we particularly 
want it. It will never prepare nor educate, to any considerable 
extent, the teachers of the free schools, although it may teachers 
for other situations. The former cannot affi)rd to pay for being 
thus judiciously instructed. The state must lend them its aid. 
They are unable to do without it. With the slender funds allowed 
to them, they can give very litde for unrequired, unsolicited 
qualifications, however valuable these may be, and how much 
soever they may desire them, as many no doubt do. It would 
be a most unproductive investment of their money so to employ it. 
Cheap instructers are every where sought for. Those, who, from 
their want of intelligence or acquirements, cannot find profitable 
employment elsewhere, are necessarily procured. Ought such 
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to be allowed to assume the high responsibility of forming the 
intellectual character certainly, if not the moral and religious 
character, of the great mass of the population? We are condenrined 
to it, unless the government, in jsome way, steps in to our relief. 
Let it, then, lend its aid to some enterprising individual, who will 
start such an Institution as we have described, and claim as a 
compensation therefor, the right, in some measure, of supervision 
and control. This right should be co-extensive with the means 
furnished. If there be enough to procure some general instruction 
for all our common-school teachers, the public ought to have the 
power of overseeing the investment of it, and of knowing weD 
that it is prudently, and economically, and impartially appro- 
priated. It is by no means to be a mere gift, gratuitously 
bestowed upon the .institution. A full compensation is to be 

t)reviously made, and before any portion of the fund be paid, the 
egislature, by their committee, should ascertain that the services, 
which are to form this compensation, have been rendered fairly 
and properly. 

The plan of the institution, as we have already intimated, and 
its site, ought to be left entirely to the individual who shall under- 
take it. If the legislature interfere, or have any thing to do with 
either of these, there may be conflicting interests, as well as 
conflicting schemes, to reconcile. Almost every member of 
influence, who is friendly to it, and we hope all are so, will have 
some views of his own to propose, or some new modification 
of those proposed by ^others, so that, from the very multitude of 
its warm supporters, there must be much delay, if not a total 
failure at last, and tbe measures, which ultimately succeed in 
such cases, are not always sure of being the best. Let an 
individual, who has long devoted his attention exclusively to the 
subject, and who must have the stroDgest partiality for the place, 
which will be the most productive to the institution, and thus the 
most profitable to himself, do all the planning alone. Mr. Carter 
has in fact done it, we believe. In these Essays he has slightly 
sketched the outline of a project, which he promises soon to 
lay before the public more at large. We hope he will do it 
immediately. There cannot be too much promptitude in the 
execution of a scheme luce this. The principal features of it, 
thus briefly drafted, we intended to give to our readers entire, 
and in the language of Mr. Carter. But we have now room 
to state only two of the most important of them; these are, 
the library and the school for children and youth; the latter 
is to be connected with the institution, and to form a sort of 
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experimental, or rather, we should say, practiccl department in 
^e system of its instnictioo. 

" A library should, of course, be selected with particular refer- 
ence to the objects of the institution. It would naturally and 
necessarily, contain the af^roved authors on the science of educa- 
tion in its widest sense. It would embrace works of acknowledged 
merit in the various branches of literature and science intimately 
connected with education ; such as anatomy and physblogy, the 

IfehiJosophy of the human mind and heart, and the philoaophy of 
anguage. 

'* Physical education farms a very essential part of the aofaieeC, 
and should be thoroughly understood. This branch includes the 
developement of all the organs of the body. And works upon the 
physiology of children should be added to the library. Books on 
gymnastics, containing directions for particular exercises adapted 
to the developement of the several organs, belong to the library 
of the accomplished instructer as well as to that of the surgeon. 
Indeed, if the former properly use them, they will enable him to 
give a firmness to the parts of the body, which may, perhaps, super- 
sede the necessity of the interference of the latter to set them 
right in manhood. 

** The philosophy of the infant mind must be understood by the 
instructer, liefore much progress can be made in the science of 
education; fi>r a principal branch of the science ccmsists in forming 
the mind. And the skill of the teacher in this department is chiefly 
to be seen in his judicious adaptation of means to the de¥ek)pement 
q£ the intellectual faculties. Every book, therefore, which would 
aid in an ajaalysis of the youthful mind, should be pkced in the 
library of the jN'oposed institution. 

*' The human heart, the philosophy of its passions and its 
affections must be studied by those who expect to influence those 
passions and form those affections. This branch of the subject 
includejs the government of children, especially in the earliest 
stages of their discipline. The success of the teacher here depends 
upon the good judgment with which he arranges and presents to 
his pupils the motives that will soonest move them, and most 
permanently influence their actions. The mistaken or wicked 
principles of parents and instructers, in this department of educa- 
tion, have, no doubt, perverted the dispositions of many hopeful 
children. If successfol experience has been recorded, k should 
be brought to the assistance of those, who must otherwise act 
without experience. 

" Lastly, ' the study of the philosophy of language would be 

. essential to the scientific teacher. The term, language, is not 

here unde«'stood to mean a class of words called Greek, or another 

class of words called Latin, or even that class of words which we 
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call English. It means something more general, and something' 
which can hardly be defined. It embraces all the means we use 
to excite in the minds of others the ideas, which we have already 
in our own minds. These, whatever they are, are included in the 
general definition of language. This is a great desideratum in 
our systems of education. We do not possess a language by 
which we can produce precisely the idea in a pupil, which we 
have in our own mind, and which we wish to excite in his. And 
impatient and precipitate teachers often quarrel with their pupils, 
because they do not arrive at the same conclusions with them- 
selves, when, if they could but look into their minds, they would 
find, that the ideas with which they begin to reason, or which 
enter into their processes of reasoning, are altogether difierent. 
Every book or fact, therefore, which would Ho any thing to supply 
this desideratum, or enable the teacher better to understand pre- 
cisely the idea which he excites in the mind of his pupils, should 
be collected in the instructer's library." 

*' A school of children and youth of different ages, and pursuing 
different branches of study, would form an essential part of the 
institution, In the early stages of the education of children, the 
discipline should consist almost wholly of such exercises as serve 
to develope the different faculties, and strengthen all the powers of 
the mind. And in the subsequent education of youth, when, the 
discipline comes to consist partly in the developement of the mind, 
and partly in the communication of knowledge, the course of 
instruction would be the same, whether the pupU were destined to 
be a teacher or not. The objects of the institution do not, there- 
fore,, become peculiar, till after the pupil has acquired a certain 
■degree of fi'eedom and strength of mind; nor tUl after he has 
made the acquisition of tlie requisite amount of knowlegde for the 
profession of teacher. Though a pupil would necessarily imbibe 
a good deal of clearness and method in his intellectual exercises, 
by submitting the direction of them to a skilfiil instructer, the study 
of the science of teaching cannot properly begin till he changes 
relations with those about him ; and, instead of following a course 
prescribed by another, and exhibiting the powers of his own mind 
without an effort to take cognizance of them, he assumes to look 
down upon humbler minds, to direct their movements, and to 
detect and classify the phenomena of their subtle workings. 

"After the young candidate for an instructer, therefore, has 
acquired sufficient knowledge for directing those exercises ahd 
teaching those branches, which he wishes to profess, he must then 
begin his labors under the scrutinizing eyes of one who will note 
his mistakes of government and faults of instruction! and correct 
them. The experienced and skilful professor of the science wiH 
observe how the mind of the yoang teacher acts upon that of the 
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learner. He will see how fiir and how perfectly they understand 
^ach other, and which Is at fault if they do not understand each 
other at all. If the more inexperienced teacher should attempt to 
force upon the mind of a child an idea or a process of reasoning, for 
which It was not in a proper state, he would be cheeked, at once, 
and told of his fault ; and thus, perhaps, the pupil would be spared 
a disgust for a particular study, or an aversion to all study. As 
our earliest experience would in this manner be under the direc- 
tion of those wiser than ourselves, it would the more easily be 
classed under general principles for our direction afterwards. 
This part of the neceesary course in an institution for the educa- 
tion of teachers, might be much aided by lectures. Children v 
exhibit such and such intellectual phenomena ; the scientific pro- \ 
fossor of education can explain those phenomena, and tell fi'om 
what they arise. If they are favorable, he can direct how they are 
to be encouraged and turned to account in the developement and ■ 
formation of the mind. If they are unfavorable, he can explain 
by what means they are to be overcome or corrected. Seeing 
intellectual results, he can trace them, even through complicated 
circumstances, to their causes ; or, knowing the causes and circum- 
stances, he can predict the result that will follow them. Thus 
every day's experience would be carefully examined, and made to 
limit or extend the comprehension of the general principles of the 
science. Is there any other process or method than this to arrive 
at a philosophical system of education 1 If any occurs to other 
minds, it is to be hoped that the public may soon have the benefit 
of it." pp. 51-^. 

We need say nothing in favor of these two parts of the plan 
of Mr Carter. They must reconimend themselves to the miods^ 
of all our thinking readers ; it seems to us, that, if judiciously 
managed, they are sufficient of themselves to secure to the insti- 
tution a most successful and salutanr influence. The only doubt 
which can arise, will be on the nrst; for some may suppose, 
that it is refining too much, and carrying the quaUfications of 
the teachers of our common schools a little too far. But let it 
be remembered, that education has been confined too long to the 
school room ; that the instructer ought, ^t least, to acquaint him- 
self with every branch of it, both of the body and of the mind ; 
that he may have an agreeable influence over his pupils, in their 
hours of relaxation and play, as well as m those which are to be 
devoted to serious study. It is by reasoning on things as they 
are, and have been, rather than as they should be, that people 
are apt to err. The whole system of free-school education ought 
to be reversed. It cannot be done at once, nor speedily. AU 
great improvements must be slow ; and Mr. Carter here looks 
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forward to tbe time, when those in popular education whiqb at« 
of much utility, will be gradually seen, and at last thoroughly 
understood to be such. It is in this way, that the above remarks 
of his are to be considered. 

We have left ourselves little room to speak of the probable 
advantages of such an institution. They are great, and at present 
certainly, must be incalculable. Its object is to teach the art of 
teaching. In an early number of the " United States Literary 
Gazette," we claim the merit of having been the first to call 
public attention to the singular fact, that instructers are the only 
class of people in the community, who are, not in some way 
regularly educated for their profession. This is the more singular, 
considering'the great number of them, and the invariable regularity 
of their employment. There is no single calling, which requires 
nearly so many persons, — ^probably all the learned professions 
together do not; and the demand for them is sure, and increases 
rapidly, and becomes higher as society advances in wealth. Yet, 
with all its indescribable importance, not a day, nor an hour, is 
given to direct mental preparation for this business, although the 
humblest artisan thinks it necessary to devote whole years of 
apprenticeship to qualify himself for his. What can be die reason 
of this ? It is, we believe, because the true object of education 
is overlooked or mistaken. TTie instructer is apt to think it amply 
sufficient, if he be in the possession of stores of knowledge himself, 
and have the talent of freely opening them to others. Nothing 
can be more erroneous than such an idea. Learning is not intelli- 
gence. That may belong to a very stupid, unprofitable member 
of society; while this is sure to give a man weight, influence, 
and high character, wherever he may be placed, and how little 
soever may be the extent of his erudition. It is not inert knowl- 
edge, which the pupil wants. It is not the forced, struggling, 
reluctant discipline of thought, which is ever to be imposediipon 
him by his tutor. But awaken his curiosity ; lead him thus to 
love tne voluntary exercise of his intellectual powers ; interest 
and engage him in the pursuit, and he is sure to acquire vigor, 
energy, and enterprise, which will qualify him better to meet the 
f-ubs of life, than all the eruditicn in the world without them ; and 
will, moreover, give him a power over erudition, which he can- 
not possibly gain in any otlief way. In these remarks, we are 
conscious of stating what Is not new, and what we' ourselves have 
already stated long ago. The numerous, uncured popular errors 
on this subject must form our only apology for the repetition. 
To correct these, as Mr. Carter says, will be one of the. greatest 
object of the institution. 
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Anodier great advaotage of it must be, that it will teod to 
equalize the education of the firee scboob all over the comaxMi- 
Wealth. At present, it is not ooljr fiir from being uniibrm, but 
is also most variable and irr^ular. One town has inamensely 
the superiorly over another ; the same town will have different 
priv^eges at different tiroes ; and even the diflferent districts of 
the same town are never on a perfect equality in this respect. 
Such inequalities in the general diffiision of education are not 
likek^ to be relieved, but, on the eontraiy, are much heightened 
by the multitude and the « variety of our academies and private 
schools. Every pupil may find one of these suited exacdy to his 
circtmistances in life. Sensible parents of humble condition, who 
can barely aflbrd to give up their children's time, will yet labor 
to rescue them, if possible, from the degrading influences of the 
common schools, where they are sure of seeing them in bad 
company, if not under bad tuition, and contrive to place them at 
some cheap seminary, where they know they will have better 
associates, although they are not capable of ascertaining that the 
{dans of education are in any measure superior, which is frequently 
not the case. There is the greatest diversity, too, at all these 
establbhments, in the course of study, the modes of instructioOf 
the disciplbe, and even in the elementary books which the pupils 
are called on to procure. The teachers, not being bound to any 
rules of management, nor having thought seriously on the subjecti 
are obliged to fdlow each the natural bent of his own imenlightened 
genius ; and thus some may be imduly severe, others be weakly 
indulgent, and most of them act without being able 'to asaga 
any satisfactory reasons even to themselves, ibr their whole {Jan 
of conduct. 

Thb is not all, nor indeed nearly the worst of it. Changes 
are frequently made, particularly at the common schools, in every 
thing; changes in the instructers, in the modes of instruction, in the 
course of study, in the discipline, and sometimes even in the bodss, 
which must be at the pupib' expense. The evils of these changes 
are most apparent No general plan of education can be inva- 
riably pursued for any length of time. R^ularity and umformily 
are impossible. There is nothing of the nature of system, on. 
which we know the success of all intellectual efibrts so materially 
depends. The first aim and eflfect of such an institution as we 
have pointed to, must be to introduce every where in our coun- 
try, some general plan ot common education. This wiU tend b> 
equalize it universally. It will be sure of producing order, uni* 
formity^ regularity, system. Without this kst, we know how 
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unavailing is even the most enterprising industry. Even an 
ardent passion for learning may thus run to waste. The pupil,, 
whose desire of intellectual labor is not steadily directed, and 
whose course of study is subject to continual fluctuations, resem- 
bles a man of irregular habits, who is often changing his profession 
or trade ; though active, ingenious, and even energetic, he loses 
much time, is always restless and uneasy, and rarely brings about 
any great results. The total want of any conmion system, not 
only in the internal management of the free schools, but also in the 
control and supervision of them by the towns, must be obvious to 
the most careless and superficial observer. There are very few 
things, excepting the general character of the elementary books, in 
which they all agree. This general character, we think, to be bad, 
involving those errors of education, which we have briefly alluded 
to before. It is singular, tliat the only measures or plans of study, 
in which they entirely harmonize, should be the most injurious. 

But the greatest diversity, irregularity, and change arise in the 
internal government of schools, or in the master's mode of keep- 
ing order and enforcing obedience to his commands, because this 
roust depend entirely upon his disposition, or his peculiar natural 
temper, unless he has first coolly prescribed to himself certain 
rules for administering his laws, from which he will never allow 
himself on any occasion to depart. It is upon this subject, too, that 
parents' apprehensions are the most serious, and that they jusdy 
feel great anxiety and concern. They are unwilling to send their 
children to schools where there is weak indulgence or inbsubor- 
dination, for they can learn little in such places, but to be unruly, 
wilful, and assuming. They ought to be, and always are, still 
more averse to putting them into the hands of a teacher of a 
severe and irritable temper, who rules principally by corporal 
chastisement; the child's spirit may thus be broken, bad feelings 

gven him, and he wiD surely acquire an early hatred for study, 
r books, for every things in short, which wears the appearance of 
instruction or of learning. Now it is in adjusting and regulating 
properly this, that we are to expect the greatest benefit from 
the proposed institution. We believe it will tend not only to 
equalize, and render uniform and invariable the modes of dis- 
cipline every where in the schools, but also to introduce one 
far superior to that in common use, and, in all respects, more 
agreeable to parents, to pupils, and to instructers. We know 
such to be the natural result, in fact, of all the late improvements 
in the art of teaching. They tend to soften the reign of terror, 
which so long exclusively prevailed in the school room.' They 
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banish from it cruelty and suflfering, both corporal and m^tal, 
smce these may be as injurious or as mefl^tual in their influence 
on the pupil's mind, as they are painful to parental feelings. 
They show us, that there are better springs of action, even in the 
infant's bosom, than fear, and that these may be made to act most 
powerfully in support of early intellectual eSati. If learning, 
when judiciously guided and governed, be in reality a delightful 
employment, which, as we have already intimated, we hold to 
be as clearly demonstrable, as any proposition founded merely 
on moral reasoning can be, we know not why this should not 
g^ve a new character to the common discipline of our schools, 
and indeed to the common principles of education every where. 
It is this alone which will render c^dience easy, or willing, or ii> 
any great degree profitable to the student. It is this, too, which 
wiU lighten the laborious du^ of the instruMer ; for as his business 
is now conducted in most places, it must be as irksome to him, if 
he have common sensibility, as it is wearing and unprofitable to 
bis most reluctant pupil. Our readers wiU perceive, that this 
improvement in the internal discipline of the schools, C9n arise 
only from an improvement in the usual elementary books, or in 
the usual modes of teaching by them. We cannot expect it to 
take place immediately or soon, however highly favored it may 
be. But it is the result towards which all usefiil inventions in 
the art of instruction certainly tend. We believe that the pro- 
posed institution will do much to carry it, in some degree, into 
our common schools, although it may long fall far short of its full 
and perfect operation. 

We have thus attempted to show, that the proposed institution 
will naturally tend to raise the tone of free education throughout 
the country,— equalize it every where, render it uniform, regular, 
free from capricious, unreasonable fluctuations, and gradually 
introduce the only effectual mode of governing or of exercising 
power over the scholars, and insuring their obedience, which is, 
to make instruction pleasing to them. On this subject, we are 
not willing to be thought enthusiastic ; but may we not expect 
more, and other benefits from it, than those, which we have 
enumerated f WiU it not help to difiiise more generaDy a knowl- 
edge of the science and oi the art of education.^ There is 
scarcely any one, to whom this knowledge can be superfluous 
or unimportant. Yet at present they are so little known, even to 
those most deeply uiterested in them, that many need be told, that 
such a science and such an art are in existence. May we not 
hope from it something more than this ? Will it not be likely 
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to multiply facilities of instruction, and to suggest improvements 
even in the best systems, which have hitherto been established f 
Here is an industrious body of young men, ip the full vigor of 
inteUect, brought together for the sole purpose of examining this 
subject. They will be likely to look into aU the treatises which 
have been written upon it ; trace out their errors ; collect and 
put together every thing that is valuable in each of them ; and 
discuss questions which are connected with them, and which they 
suggest, in such a manner as shall lead to a careful investigation 
of the^ fundamental winciples, by which education is to be suc- 
cessfully directed. They are supposed to have always by them 
skilful, practical, experienced superintendents to guide and direct 
them. With these, and with each other, they may be in fair, 
though earnest competition. The school, too, which is to form a 
most important department in the institution, will always furnish 
an opportunity of trying the accuracy of every one of the measures 
proposed, by actual observation and experiment, which must take 
place in the presence of the whole institution. The instructers 
will be sure thus of gaining an interest in their employment, 
which they could not otherwise have. When actually engaged in 
educating, a confidence will be reposed in them by parents and 
by pupils, which they do not now possess, but which is most 
essential to the success of all their well judged efforts. Tliey will 
thus acquire the entire control and direction of the schools, and 
the appointment of the elementary books, independent of the 
committees whom the towns appoint for this purpose ; for, although 
no law confers these powers upon them^ comnK)n consent will. 
They must acquire, too, a high, a well merited, and an important 
rank in the community. This they once indeed had. They 
have long since deservedly lost it. It is most essential, however, 
that the teachers of our free schools should be admissible into 
the best, the most refined and inteUigent classes of society ; be- 
cause they may make there valuable acquisitions for themselves, 
which will go into their course of instruction, and cokur materially 
the manners and behaviour, as weU as the whole intellectual 
education of dieir pupils. This would be of incalculable advan- 
tage to all those concerned in it. It would help, too, to carry 
into eflect, and turn to great (Nractical account, the truly republicaa 
nature of the free schoc^. 

But we must dwell upon this theme no longer. The only 
apoloQr we have to oflfer for treating it so much at length, is its 
confessedly great importance, and the little interest, wiucl^ unt3 
witluD a veiy few months, it seems to have excited in our literary 
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journals, or in the minds of seosihle public-spirited men. The 
necessity of the States' appropriating money to this purpose, or 
ordering the towns to do it, has in this country, we believci 
never been formally denied. The only shadow of argument, 
which we have eves seen brought against it, arises from a mistake 
or a misconstruction of those leading, indisputable princiides in 
political economy, that things naturally tend to find their own 
level ; that the supply of the wants of a prosperous or opulent 
socie^ wiU be in full proportion to the demand ; and that govern- 
ment ought never to interfere in the direction of private interests, 
or to aid in the profitable appropriation of private property, because 
individuals will do this much better themselves. It is said, that, 
on these maxims, the supply of education will regulate itself, 
and that statesmen should not trouble themselves to guide it, 
much less to levy a high and most unequal tax for its support. 
Nothing can be more false and abusive than such an application 
of those great and admirable principles. If so understood, they 
must go to the abolition of every tax, however slight, or however 
important it might be. Smith, the profound author of them, did 
not think them so to be applied, for he was the master advocate 
of great national institutions for popular and general instrucuon, 
and has devoted a large department in his inestimable work on 
the Wealth of Nations, in defence of them. Those maxims can 
be applied with propriety only to the investment of capital for 
pecuniary profit or emolument. Every body must be convinced 
that the individual owners can dispose of this most productively 
to themselves, because they can see their own litde interests 
quicker, and more keenly, than any legislature, however wise or 
impartial. Not so, however, with education. This stands on a far 
dirorent footing. The ignorant know not, and are wholly inca- 
pable of estimating its value, until it is too late to acquire it. It is 
here alone, we believe, that a government can righdy and profit- 
ably step in to the direction of its subjects, and point out to them 
their truest interests. We think it bound to aid them in the 
acquisition of intelligence, and, as far as possible, force them to it. 
Our own, we have said, must owe to this alone its power of self- 
preservation. This is no modem opinion. It was held by the 
most renowned statesmen of antiquity. The latest great historian 
of Greece teUs us, in a passage referred to by Mr. Carter in these 
Essays, that Lycurgus resolved the whole business of legislation 
into the education of youth. 
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